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No. I. SATURDAY, Jan. 24, 1807. 



Sortiti ingenium, divinorumque capaces, 
Atque cxcrcendis capiendisque artibus apti, 
Sensum a celesti demissum traximus arce. 

Juv. Sat. 15. 

Gifted with superior powers, 



And capable of things divine, 9 tu ours, 

To learn, and practise, every useful art, 

And from high Heaven deduce that better part, 

The moral sense — Gifforcts Juvenal. 



The boundary between savage and ci- 
vilized man, between the most abject and 
the most elevated of our species, is mark- 
ed and defined by the progress of the arts 
and sciences. Their influence in culti- 
vating and civilizing the human mind, 
the inventions and improvements to which 
they have given birth, and the domestic 
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habits and affections which insensibly en- 
twine themselves with their growth and 
cultivation, and acquire strength and 
power by their increase and prevalence* 
have produced, and for ever will pro- 
duce, the most beneficial and important 
effects on the happiness and well being, 
the character and capacity, of man. 

But it is not merely in the civilization 
of savage man, and in the supply of the 
advantages of social life, that the arts 
and sciences are of important benefit. 
It is not merely in the infancy of society, 
but in its maturity and progress of exist- 
ence, that they are eminently useful. 

a 

Against the prevalence of that sensuality, 
which has corrupted and destroyed a 
succession of great empires where the 
arts and sciences have not been duly 
cultivated, they offer a delightful and 
efficacious remedy; protracting the pe- 
riod of decay and dissolution, and sup- 
plying from intellectual sources the ricb 
gift of immortality. 
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Impressed with these considerations, 
deeply and fervently as the Knight of La 
Mancha was filled with that enthusiasm 
which spurred him on to glory, I am re- 
solved that my countrymen shall be in- 
debted to me, for the chivalrous attempt to 
promote, improve", and refine, the arts and 
sciences in the British empire. For this 
purpose I have opened a correspondence 
with members of the Royal Society, and 
of the Royal Academy ; of the Societies 
of Antiquaries and of Arts, and of the 
Royal, London, and British Institutions. 
Some account of the Lectures of the two 
first Institutions, a statement of the pro- 
gress of the British Gallery, and minutes of 
the proceedings of these and of the other 
learned bodies above mentioned, will 
form a kind of supplement to each pa- 
per. The arts of building and music, so 
singularly united in the person of Am- 
phion, will not be neglected. I once 
had the honour of being a scraper, and 
when occasion may serve, shall take the 
liberty, though not clothed with a musical 
degree, to offer my opinion on the powers 
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$nd effects of music. With regard to 
jthe other a£t, as; I have had the happir 
ness, among, other occupations, of enu- 
merating that of building as a constant 
source of amusement, I sh^ll take upon 
myself the labour of examining the taste 
and circumstances of some of our modern 
buildings. But, before I direct any of 
them to be abated, or (in the vulgar 
tongue) to be pulled down, I shall defer 
the execution of my sentence for a few 
days, in order to give them sufficient 
time to tumble down of themselves. The 
theatres will not be neglected. Mea- 
sures, have been taken for obtaining 
information of what is passing in them, 
find in other places of entertainment; 
add though I do not intend to be 
hsstyvor severe in my animadversions, 
yet I deem it proper to give them this 
^arly notice, in order that " they may 
eorrect themselves, for the example of 
others/* 

\ T& b Heror of Cervantes . was employed 
|pu? >tptire days, in devising a famous 
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&hd high sounding name for his immor- 
tal steed, Rozinante. A longer time has 
occupied me in giving a proper title to 
itty proposed Work. The Muses Journal, 
the British Apollo, the Herald of the 
Arts, the Mercury of Science, and many 
tithter names, have been preferred and 
Rejected in their turns. One was too 
presuming, another wanted simplicity, 
a third* dignity. At length it occurred 
to me, that, as I offer myself to the pub- 
lic as a mere guide post, to direct the 
course of others to moral and intel- 
lectual excellence, no name canl>e more 
characteristic^ than that of The Direc- 
tor; resigning, as I do, all claim to pre- 
eminence, and striving only to be the 
humble instrument, of pointing out to 
my countrymen, the path which leads to 
the temple of intellectual fame. 



\ 



In the execution of the task which I 
have undertaken, my chief attention will 
be directed to the promotion and im- 
provement of \hejine arts in this country. 
During the two preceding reigns they 
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bave been placed in a singular state of 
neglect and humiliation. His Majesty, 
with great honour to himself, has given 
them a degree of countenance and patron- 
age, which, by extending civilization and 
promoting manufactures, has increased 
the resources and prosperity of his em- 
pire. Much, however, remains to be 
done. The public must learn to pay that 
respect and reverence to the moral and 
intellectual productions of the fine arts, 
which they so richly deserve; and the 
artist must be taught by the encourage- 
ment of rank and opulence, and by the 
protection and patronage of government, 
to strive for eminence in the higher de- 
partments of his profession. 

" How few are the boasted and envied 
•acquisitions of human talents (I am tran- 
scribing from Mr. Hoare's Inquiry) which 
have Hot been perverted to the lamenta- 
ble purposes of dissention, strife, malig- 
nity, and mutual destruction! — The culti- 
vation of the Arts alone is exempt from 
this accession of dangerous power. They 
4 
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alone unalterably and necessarily lead to 
the attainment of the highest, because 
the happiest, purposes of social inter- 
course. Beauty, physical and intellec- 
tual, the ornament and delight of our 
nature, is their perpetual object. The 
temple of the Graces , of all that softens/ 
all that endears, all that unites mankind, 
is the abode of the Arts. They take their 
visible course over the surface of all the 
pleasing emotions of the mind ; their in- 
visible one penetrates and pervades them. 
They have no existence but from those 
qualities of our nature, which sooth, 
which delight, which enrapture/' 

r 

" Theirs are the lessons, and the plans of peace. 
To live like brothers, and conjunctive all, 

Embellish life^ 

• • • • it 

The genius of Milton, Dry den, Pope, 
Gray, and our other native poets, has 
taught us to put a just value on the dig- 
nity of the poetic art. But the powers of 
the graphic muse have never been fairly 
appreciated in this country. Her talents 
have been neglected and contemned ; and 

c 



the; general patronage which h^s beep £f- 
f$rcted> if patronage liJkei that deserve 
the nghie, l\$s been ii^iscriijiinate, 
degrarfipg, qpi sfdjish. W|i§n I spea^ 
of the powprs of £hp graphic muse, I 
look npt to wh$t #ape uses she has bee$ 
applied irtnbut I refer tp her genuine ancj 
priginal character. 4 f W^at (says a poetic 
artist) is there Of wteUectwi in theppera- 
tions of thepoet, which the painter does ftp* 
equal? whiat is there ofmechanioah which 
he does hot surpass ?— rWhat is the verbal 
expression of a passion, compared to its 
visible presence; the narration pf an 
action, to the action itself brought before 
the view ? What are the c verba arden- 
tia of the poet, to the breathing beau- 
ties, the living lustre of the pencil, rival- 
ing the noblest productions of nature, 
expressing) the characteristic!^ of *ija£ter 
and mind, Ibe ppwers of soul, jhe per? 
fectipn pf fpFJpiU, the brigh^t )&pGm pf 
•colour, thegoldgn glow Qf ligH V -Cfia 

ppmp^F^ to tjje e^^pdie^ ve$^^ 



€ > To thofee opulent and distinguished 
dhftrac tera, who ihafce * ; ldtely added i i# : 
otfr ftational po&stessibns .some of the. 
noblest specimens of antient art, we are 
tinder thb highest - i obUgpAion. While 
fltey have einbelltehted tbtfrf&wn princely 
iriaiiiriohs^tfefejr h&ve hofeouted, adorijcdg 
&ftd eriridhed thfefr cdtitttry. Wte are still 
intote indebted to a noblein&n (I need 
h&¥dly hdttite the Marqufe of Stafford) for 
the eSaibpie which he lias set* of opbning 
ft& Collection tfr the publ&, sffid of iriakhtg 
it the- sbute^ bf Im^ro^ment td the iart- 
ist, and of gratification to the lev$r of 
art. The great and immortal specimens 
8f the Italiati Sfchobls, afford example 
dfld impulse To the studfcrtt ; and, while 
tfatfy impfovte and refiiib our t&ste, give 
bfe&uty &nd' c&iireney to our rnanufae- 
%ife$, and iHbfe^se ttrid j^fpetu&te our 
ilttti&ml rfcsourfces.-^-Bttt the influx of 
ir&iifclfcfefc -pictures,— the noxious inuuda- 
tioii of damaged or W¥fctched originals 
'Shd Blbrieated cdbie^ frfo&h* tifcfc French 
<f>nnciptes; Savfe infested otir detests since 
life calariiitbtfe period of bhe French Re- 
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volution, must awaken and call forth the 
indignation and hostility of every friend 
to the arts, or to his country. The rub- 
bish, which is daily smuggled into Eng- 
land, from the moist inferior of the foreign 
collections, or from the meanest ,of the 
graphic manufactories of the continent, 
has created and given wings to a tribe 
of picture dealers, whose interest and oc- 
cupation have been to defame the na- 
tional character, to decry the talents of 
British artists, to discourage their efforts, 
to blight their hopes, and prevent their 
success. 

It may not be known to some of my 
readers, that, in the metropolis, there are, 
generally speaking, only three kinds of 
employment, which present themselves to 
the young student in painting. — Of these 
the most humble, but not the least use- 
ful, is that of penciling for the manufac- 
turer: — the second, that of designing (as 
it has been sometimes called) for the 
press ; so as to obtain for original works, 
or for new editions, a degree of sale, 
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which, without popular prints, they could 
never have had. The third, the most ge- 
neral, and I may add the most profitable 
and acceptable, is portrait painting; in 
which the skill of the artist is exerted in 
copying the features of his employer ; with 
licence occasionally to exercise the fancy 
and give wings to the imagination, by in- 
troducing his patron's family into an his- 
torical piece, or his horse or dog into a 
landscape. 

Such is the unworthy occupation of 
the graphic art in England ! Such is the 
occupation of that art, which has the ta- 
lent of exemplifying and enforcing all the 
amiable and endearing affections, that 
constitute the delight and value of our 
present existence; which can awaken and 
purify the disinterested virtue, that gives 
security and happiness to nations, and 
protects the innocent and defenceless 
from the savage inroads of ambition. 
Such is the occupation of that art, which 
possesses the power of nourishing every 
principle of piety and charity, and of 
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impressing dnd consecrating the most e& 
alted feelings and habits of virtue and 
religion. 

The degree of virtuous atid refineicf 
pleasure and improvement produced by 
mental exertion, is the acknowledged 
test of a liberal art. To this exercise of 
talent, kings and heroes, arid great arid 
splendid actions, are by ho itteatis essen- 
tial. The seclusion of a coiiveiit* the 
recesses of domestic life, and the wild 
Scenes of untamed nature, will afford to- 
pics for the most elevated genius, and 
supply incidents atid circutnstahces, to 
improve, to elevate; fortify, and Givilize 
the mind, and to fit it for its present 
duties and its future hopes. But ih the 
selection of his subject, whether exalted 
01: hbmble, whiether drawn from public or 
private life, it is of the utmost hhport- 
Shce that it should be of a fiature and 
tjilality propel' to instruct and amend, 
and not to debase and corrupt, the itiind. 
The adoption of dignified, interesting, 
and moral subjects for his pencil, should 



lje the ruling pgssiqji.pf the artist, who i? 
^bitious of true and lasting feme. 
TJipugh an ardent admirer of the Italiau 
Schools, I am by po meaqs blind to their 
Refects. The scenes pf licentiousness apd 
cruelty which are exhibited in many of 
tjjgir finest piptures, have a tendency to 
familiarise the spectator to those odipu$ 
yices. When deliberate and studied tor- 
ture, or when the libidinous and disgust- 
ing vices of the heathen mythology, are 
displayed in the colours of Titian, or by 
the sublime powers of Michael Angelo, 
the eye, that wp^ild remain pure and un- 
coi^min^ted,, should turn with abhor- 
rence frpjft such a perversion of talent, 
and fcmeQt its misapplication. 

• * 

Neitrbs should the subject be mean 
or trivial Trifles jmay occasionally engage 
the painter's pencil, as well as the pp- 
et-| pen; but either is degraded, when 
entirely so occupied. The patient in- 
dlistsyof theiFkoxish aad Dutch schools 
h9$ ?P r °d!*ped for Vis objects of study, and 
SS^Pipies of imitation . But let not their 
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magical powers of .execution seduce the 
British artist to the adoption of the topics 
which they in general have selected* 
Accustomed to mean and unworthy sub- 
jects, the mind becomes cramped and 
enfeebled. When it has been long habi- 
tuated to trace the representation of mi- 
nute and still life, devoid of mind or ac- 
tion, it can never hope to emulate the im- 
mortal productions of the great masters, 
and to become the Shakspeare or Milton 
of the graphic art in Britain, 

The paintings of Hogarth, Wilson, 
and Gainsborough, do now bear prices; 
which, bestowed on the living artist, 
would have produced reward for talent, 
and incitement to exertion: but, I ob- 
serve with pain and unwillingness, 
there is a feeling, which withholds 
applause from living and cotemporary 
merit, and deals out a cautious pa* 
tronage, awaiting the death of the art* 
ist, before it dares to put a fair and li~ 
beral value on his productions. That 
our pointers, indeed, will never equal 

4 
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the performances of the antient schools," 
h« been often repeated, and is sometimes 
admitted without a question; just as, at 
the period before Milton, Sh a kspe a he, 
Locke, and Nswton existed, our an- 
cestors might have readily conceded, 
that Englishmen could never hope to* 
rival the productions of the ^ntient poets, 
dramatists, metaphysicians, and philoso- 
phers. They, however, who are willing 
to suppose, that the works of the great 
Italian masters were the casual product 
of spontaneous and unexcited genius, do 
grossly deceive themselves. Those spe- 
cious miracles were the natural and jieces^ 
sary effect of talent, stlmtdatfed by such* 
hoturarable and munificent encourage- 
ment, as the world hafe never since beheWU 
Thegreatest monarchs, and the most o|wh 
lent ptfinces, vied with £ach otftei* ih ft&~ 
tering the arts, by the gfenui&e ami ofcty 
mode,-r-that of promoting etad rewarding 

MTINC* MVD ITATSVE EXeEX,IiENCB *-~ 

The, public re venue was not then applied 
» burying ant^ukies, foreign $nd do* 
mestic, in a costly mattsqitium ; ndxr wa# 
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the attention of the connoisseur confined 
to the importation and acquisition of an- 
tientand extraneous compositions: bat 
the efforts of all were employed in pro- 
ducing, for the delight and admiration of 
future ages, those wonders of art, which 
enlightened and splendid patronage will, 
©ever fail to produce. 



Royal Society. 

. On Dec, 1 ,. the election of the officers 
took place, when the president. and se- 
cretaries were re-elected, and a new 
council chosen • The Copleian medal was 
given to Andrew Knight, Esq. for his va- 
rious papers on vegetation ; when the Pre- 
sident delivered an appropriate speech, 
bestowing pn Mr. Knight the tribute of 
praise so justly due to him, for labours 
highly successful, and intimately con- 
nected with an important branch of phi- 
losophy, iM^ib with the theory and T prac- 
tice of agricnltiire. 
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The sittings commenced on the 6th of 
November, the Right Honourable Charles 
Gre ville in the chair. The Croonian lec- 
ture, on muscular motion, by John Pear- 
son, Esq. P. R. S. was read. Mr. Pearson 
described the difference of the muscular 
{rawer of the arterial system as connected 
-with 9. difference of climate. In the same 
species of animal, the pulse is one third 
more slow under the arctic circle than at 
■the tropics. Excess of cold or heat he sup- 
posed to be equally injurious to muscular 
power ; and he considered the blood as 
active, principally by stimulating the 
muscles. 

On November 20, the Bakerian lec- 
ture on electricity as a chemical agent, 
commenced by KL Davy, Esq. F.R.S. 
He detailed in the first place some 
preliminary experiments, which shew, 
that the acid and alkali obtained in 
water in galvanic experiments, are 
otfing to impurities in the water; and 
that water, chemically pure, is decom- 
posed into gaseous matter alone. Mr. 
Davy then described a number of pro- 
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cesser which shew, that all soiid or fluid 
bodies, containing acids and alkalis, 
May. be decomposed in consequence 
of the cheniifcal repellent and attractive 
powers of electrified metallic surfaces* 
All alkaline matters are repelled by po* 
fcitive electricity, and all acid matters 
by negative electricity. Mr. Davy point- 
ed out a property, not before noticed in 
bodies, which may be called their electric 
cal energy; and he seemed inclined to be* 
lieve, that all chemical affinity depends 
upon the equilibrium between theelec* 
trical energies of the combining bodies. 
He also pointed out various applications 
of this principle to the phenomena of 
art and nature; 



Society of Antiquaries. 

This learned body met, according 
to custom, early in the month of No* 
vember. The chair was taken by the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, V. P. wbo, before 
the usual business commenced , pro- 
nounced a short but animated eulogkun 
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on the memory of their late-lamented 
Secretary, the Rev. John Brand. Dr. 
H. observed that, ' it was unnecessary 
to dwell long on the many excellent 
qualifications of the deceased, because 
he was addressing those who, for many 
years, bad witnessed his unceasing ex- 
ertions ; arid were, therefore, fully ablei 
to appreciate his zeal, fidelity, and per- 
severance in every thing connected with 
the interests and well-doing of the So- 
ciety/ 

British Museum: 

A Catalogue Raisonnie of the very ex? 
tensive and valuable collection of books, 
deposited in this celebrated national mu- 
seum, is at present in contemplation; 
and it is hoped the period will not be 
very remote before the public may be 
favoured with a specimen of it. 

But the principal object which at 
present occupies the attention of the 
Trustees of the Museum, is, the ar- 
faagement of the famous Town let 



collection of Statues, Busts, Imcrbp-* 
tions 9 8fC. which are under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Taylor Combe, It is 
well known, that Parliament not only 
voted a considerable sum of money for 
these antient and truly valuable mar- 
bles, but also for an additional building 
to be exclusively appropriated to them. 

These statues, busts, &c. are to be 
grouped, in separate compartments, ac- 
cording to their classification of Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, &c. so that the 
whole coup-d'ail, presenting an effect at 
once magnificent and correct, cannot 
fail to afford complete gratification to 
the lovers of antient art. 



Royal Academy. 

The schools for the study of the an«- 
tique statues, and of living models, are 
open, and will continue so until the 23d 
of December, The school for the an- 
tique is very much frequented -; orwiog 
in some measure to the attention of the 



keeper. Mi". Sheldon's lectures on ana- 
tomy* comnuenced on the 17th of Novem- 
ber; being to: be followed by those of 
Mr. Opie on painting, and of Mr. Soane 
on Architecture. The re-election of Mr, 
W^st, as President, does honour to the- 
Academy ? and to himself. 

Royal Institution, Jan. 17. 

« 

The Lectures commenced on the 19th 
of November,, with Mr. Davy's intro- 
ductory lecture * On vegetable and animal 
analysis, and on the experimental history of 
heat, light and electricity/ the subject of 
his present course. In this introductory 
discourse Mr. Davy gave a general out- 
line of this department of science ; its 
objects, its applications, and its uses. 
He recommended to his audience a 
course of general reading on the subject, 
as* the ooly mode of acquiring the acr 
curate elements of the study, and as ne* 
cessary for understanding the expert? 
Septal iHu^ratiOfis. The works that be 
ItWt&ularly ipoinled ©ut^ were Gneftfr 
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Anatomy of Plants; Mirbel, Traits 
d'Anatomie et de Physiologic Vegetables ; 
forming a supplement to L'Histoire Na* 
turelle de Buffon; the Vegetable Che* 
mistry in the 4th volume of Thomson's 
System of Chemistry ; Mr. Knight's 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions 
from 1799 to the present year; and the 
various treatises of Physique des Arbres, 
par du Hamel ; Ingcnhouz, Sennebier, 
and T. de Saussure on Vegetation. 

Dr. Crotch has just repeated the lec- 
tures on music, which he gave last spring; 
and is now preparing a new course on 
that art, which will commence in the 
ensuing spring. 

Th e Rev. Mr. D 1 b d 1 n has given a se* 
cond course of lectures on the history of 
English literature. In his introductory 
lecture, Mr. D. began by observing* that 
a review of the first thirteen centuries 
would convince us, that we had many in- 
tellectual characters of eminence to boast 
of during that period. For legislative wis* 
dom,we might notice Alfred, Willi am, and 
Edward ; for scholastic erudition, Bed«v 

4 
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Alcum, Lanfranc, and Anselm ; for his- 
tfcrical research and veracity, Ingulph, 
"William -of Malmesbury, John of Salis- 
bury, and Giraldus Cambrensis; and for 
ohemical, and general scientific pursuits, 
the zeal of no one had exceeded that of 
the immortal Roger Bacon. 
- Some observations were riiadie on the 
rise and progress of our language, and 
on its fluctuation with the French, from 
the time of the conquest to the reign of 
Edward the Third. The subject was 
a)so- illustrated by a few historical facts, 
or anecdotes, of celebrated public cha- 
racters adopting the English or Frencfi 
language as their usual speech; and the 
statute of the 36th of Edward 1 II, (for 
pleading of all pleas in the king's courts 
m the English language,) was particularly 
alluded to and explained. Mr. D. then 
gave further illustrations of the introduc- 
tion of our language into Deeds, Re- 
cords, and Acts of Parliament*. Of the 
i- '.'■■- - ■•••■ • -. 

v # In his account of the introduction of our laiir 
guage into parliamentary proceedings and public de* 
positions, Mr. 1). read some passages from the Par- 
is 
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first, he observed that the earliest in- 
stance yet known of the English tongue 
being used in a Deed, was, that of the 
indenture between the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Whitby, and Robert the son of 
John Bustard, dated at York, in the 
year 1343 *• 

The lecture was concluded by an ac- 
count of the works of Robert De Brunne 
and Adam Davie, with a few short speci- 
mens of the poetry of both these writers., 
Qf the former it was observed, from 
War ton, that c even such a writer as 
Robert de Brunne, uncouth and unpleas- 
ing as he might be, contributed to form 
a style, to teach expression, and to po- 
lish his native tongue. In the infancy of 
language, nothing is wanted but writers: 
at such a period, even the most artless 
have their use/ Of Adam Davie it was 

liament Rolls and Rymer's Foedera, relating to a 
petition of the Mercers of London in the year 1386, 
and to the confession of Thomas Earl of Gloucester 
in 2398. A very curious passage was also read from 
Tyrrel's History of England relating to the deposi- 
tion of Richard II. 

• Chariton's History of Whitby, p. 247. 

2 
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mentioned, that, his principal poem, 
called c The Life of Alexander/ was 
preparing for the press by Mr- Park ; 
the well known editor of the new and 
enlarged edition of ' Royal and Noble 
Authors/ 

Mr. Allen has just begun a course 
on natural philosophy, and Mr. Hewlett 
on belles lettres. On the 20th Instant Mr. 
Forster commenced his first lecture on 
the history of commerce. 

Mr. Crowe on dramatic poetry, and 
Mr. Coleridge on the principles common 
to the fine arts, have not yet commenced 
their lectures; nor has Dr. Shaw on zoo- 
logy, Dr. Smith on botany, Mr. Craig 
and Mr. Wood on dratmng and perspec- 
tive, or Mr. Douglas Guest on the state 
of the fine arts in Spain. These, together 
with Dr. Crotch's new lectures on music^ 
Mr. Allen's on the history of mechanical in* 
mentions, Mr. Dibdin's third course on the 
history of English literature, and Mr. Davy's 
on the chemical phenomena of nature, will 
make the other courses of the present 
season* The library of reference is daily 
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improving, and the catalogue completed* 
bo$h alphabetically and according to the 
order of sciences and history. It is in- 
tended for publication. The mineralo- 
gical and geological collections have been 
increased, and are now arranged in the 
two rooms which have been fitted up for 
them over the laboratory. 

• • * 

London Institution. 

: The Managers are at present occupied 
in arranging the library belonging to 
this establishment, which already con- 
tains a numerous and well-selected col- 
lection of scarce and valuable classical, 
historical, and miscellaneous books. In 
the fine arts, in natural history, in -bi- 
bliography, in parliamentary history, in to- 
pography, and the history and antiquities 
of Great Britain, this library is extremely 
riclu Here may be found the valuable 
collection of books made by the de- 
ceased Marquis of La&sdown, relate 
ifig to the French revolution; also a 
large collection of tracts, haying refer* 
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ence to the political and commercial af- 
fairs of these kingdoms in upwards of 300 
volumes. The principal librarian, Pro- 
fessor Porson, is employed in forming 
a well arranged catalogue of the library; 
which, when finished, the Managers in- 
tend to print. The great difficulty in 
meeting with a sufficiently spacious 
room, has hitherto prevented the ma- 
nagers from entering on that part of the 
plan of this institution which embraces 
the delivery of lectures on scientific and 
philosophical subjects. 

British Gallery. 

Tn e loan of pictures from different col- 
lectionsj has been attendedwith more be- 
neficial effects, than the most sanguine 
projector could have hoped for. Eighty* 
seven artists have been admitted as stu- 
dents, thirty of whom have been in a 
course of regular attendance. The desire 
of studying, imitating, and rivaling the 
nobltst productions of the old masters, is 
becoming a source and principle of exer- 
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tion. Mr. Knight's Rembrandt has been 
the sabject of imitation to Mr. Guest, 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Miss Hay, Mr. Celli, and Mr. 
Jones; the first of whom has nearly 
finished his copy of the St. Ursula of 
Claude Lorrain, from Mr. Angerstein's 
collection. The Giovartius of Vandyke, 
from the same collection, has employed 
the pencils of no less than twelve artists; 
Messieurs Agar, Howard, P. Stephanoff, 
Watts, Rawlinson, Green, Lewis, Chalon, 
Masquerier, and J. Pocock, and Miss 
Jackson, and Miss Hay. Rembrandt's 
windmill, the property of Mr. William 
Smith, has been imitated by an equal 
number; Messrs. Green, Reynolds, Lewis, 
Reinagle, jun. E. A. Spilsbury, Celli, 
Medlands, Jones, Mason, J. Pocock, 
Monro, and Miss Hay. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's picture of Venus reproving Cupid, 
has been the subject of studies by Messrs. 
Watts and Green, and of copies by Miss 
Jackson and Mr. Tod ; and Velasques* 
portrait of the Infant of Spain, from 
Lord Grosvenor's collection, has em* 
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ployed the attention of Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Chalon. The portrait by Rembrandt, 
the property of Sir George Beaumont 
has been copied by Messrs. Sharp* Greeny 
Reynolds, and Chalon : Ostade's view in 
Holland, by the two Miss Reinagle's and 
Mr. Mason; and the Jason of Salvator 
Ro$a, by Miss Jackson and Miss Reina- 
gle. Lord Stafford's picture of the Earl 
of Arundel; by Vandyke, has been copied 
by Mr. Keir,and Sir Francis Baring's Rem- 
brandt (the offering of the magi) by 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Jones. Lord Kin- 
naird's holy family, by Murillo, has 
been the subject of studies by Mr. P* 
Stephanoff and Mr. Medland ; and Mr, 
Metcalfs ^Wouvermam, of studies by Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Scott, while his Tenters 
has employed Messrs. Lewis, Celli, and 
Scott. — Mr. James Stephanoff and Mr* 
^Vlonro have been engaged in studies from- 
the Rev. Mr. Carr's picture by Rubens. 
The Mola of Mr. Charles Long has been 
copied by Miss Reinagle, while her young- 
er sister was employed in a copy of the 
Vijla of Mecenas, by Wilson, a picture 
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which has been also copied by Mr. Raw* 
linson.— The next exhibition for sale of 

the works of British artists will he 

opened in the end of January. No prp- 

ductions are intended to be admitted, 

but what are actually the property of the 

artist, or of his family . 



William Savage, . Printer, Bedford Burjr. 
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Causa latet } vis est notissima. 

Ovid. 



Obscure the cause, hut wonderful its power. 



Among other communications from 
correspondents* I have received the fol- 
lowing one from a learned and valuable 
friend ; which, without any comment or 
observation on my part* I submit to 1 the 
perusal of the reader. It is a letter On 
the Causes that affected the Progress of 
Antient Art. 

Sir, 

As in the useful but arduous 
task you have undertaken, you propose 

r 
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to pay particular attention to the pre- 
sent state of the fine arts in this country, 
to whatever may tend to promote their 
improvement, and the patronage be- 
stowed upon them, an enquiry into the 
% ' causes that have affected the progress 
of the arts jof design, in ancient and in 
modern times/ may probably not be un- 
connected with your object. 

In every department of human en- 
quiry, experience and analogy are the 
only sure guides: and to know what may 
be effected by human ingenuity and la- 
bour, it is necessary to know what has 
already been done, and the various means 
which have been employed. I venture 
upon this discussion merely as a general 
enquirer into the History of the human 
mind. I have no technical skill: none 
of the peculiar knowledge or tact of 
the connoisseur : all my observations may 
have been anticipated ; or may be irre- 
levant. I offer them to you in the most 
humble manner ; trusting, that you will 
altogether reject them, if they should 
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appear in your judgment undeserving of 
public attention. 

No v e lt y, curiosity, the enthusiasm con- > 
nected with objects of admiration before 
unknown, may all at first view be sup- 
posed to have operated in favour of the 
early sculpture of the Greeks, and the 
revival of painting in Italy, It might be 
conceived that a new art was followed 
with all the ardour of a first love; and 
that the faculties of inventors were neces- 
sarily more vigorous and lively than 
those of imitators and copyists. But 
this idea, though true in its general and 
vague expression, will scarcely coin- 
cide with refined views of the progress 
of the active powers of the mind. — The 
methods of art are slow in being attained ; 
no one man can bring them to perfec- 
tion ; labour and time, and the industry 
of several generations, or at least of 
many minds, are required for the at- 
tainment of excellence. Master follows 
master, the scholar excels his instructor; 
the first works are inferior and insignifi- 
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cant; the orifginof art is forgotten* its* 
adult state alone is an object of admira- 
tion. The germ of the tree is unregard* 
edj its blossoms scattered? to the wind, 
and ite mature fruit alone preserved. 

Much has been said;, and undoubt- 
edly with considerable propriety, of the 
fortunate circumstances of the happy 
times, which favoured the progress 1 o* 
the improvement of art in> Greece and* 
Italy. 

Iti Grebcb, in the most* glorious age 
of' sculpture; a* patriotic and refined 
people existed in that statfe of society* -in > 
which the imagination is in its full vigour, 
in the rich spring of youth, Poets were 
enjoying an untouched field of* interest. 
Philosophers were forming their own sys- 
tems of logic, having no strict rules *of^ 
thought, and carrying fancy into all theif 
combinations. Warriors existed^ animated** 
by tbe> desire of glory, public spirit; andi 
all the grand 'virtues. Orators gifted with 
talents* thatt*cbau3ged: the fate of em* 
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pires, and made kings tremble on their 
thrones. Besides, in that country, beauty 
of person seems to have been eminent. 
The dress, the gymnastic exercises, and 
perhaps even the freedom of manners, 
were peculiarly favourable to the studies 
of the sculptor. The people were masters 
oft gesticulation ; and strength of action 
and the expression of passion seem even 
amongst the lower orders to have been 
softened by grace, and exalted by dig- 
nity. An universal sympathy existed 
with regard to thesublime, the beautiful, 
and the decorous. There was one vivify* 
ing spirit in the public mind, — The cha- 
racter of the artist was necessarily form- 
ed and modified by the popular feeling; 
and nothing was wanting to animate his 
hopes, and awaken his ambition. 

IV Italy, in the age of the Medici, 
in a more advanced though less romantic 
state of society, some of the same causes 
still operated. The genius of the south- 
ern nations naturally disposes them to 
activity and warmth in the intercourse 
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of society ; and the expression of the' 
human countenance is varied and im- 
passioned. The period of the great Ita- 
lian painters likewise was the period in 
which learning was reviving, in which 
the human mind began to awaken to 
day after its long slumber in the night 
of the middle ages. The era was dis- 
tinguished by the progress of physical 
science, by the discovery of a new world, 
and by the triumphs of the Christian 
Faith. A state of general activity is ne- 
cessarily favourable to every particular 
pursuit, and, above all, the arts were pro- 
tected, by princes and potentates; and 
fame and riches equally bestowed on the 
successful candidate. 

The worship of ihe people, both at 
Rome and Athens, was exceedingly fa- 
vourable to the progress of art. The age 
of idolatry, if not the favourite age of 
the moralist and the philosopher, is at, 
least the fortunate age of the sculptor 
and the painter. The zeal of the puri- 
tans and early reformers of Christianity, 
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in destroying paintings and statues, suffi- 
ciently proves the peculiar importance 
attached to these productions, in a re- 
ligious point of view:, b} r the church of 
Rome. And in early Greece, the tern* 
pies of the gods were the theatres of the 
glory of the sculptors. The Jupiter of 
Phidias, and the Apollo of Praxiteles, 
Were venerated, admired, and worship- 
ped by a whole pagan world. Being es- 
sential to the magnificent ceremonials of 
a most magnificent system of supersti- 
tion, the artist received, as it were, an 
apotheosis ; and the adoration paid to 
the work became a supreme glory to 
the workman, and stamped a kind of 
divinity on the efforts of genius. 

In Britain, at the present era, 
there are certainly no circumstances of 
equal brilliancy or magnificence ; none 
so capable of exalting and purifying 
art. 

We have undoubtedly beauty of per- 
son in a high degree, but in general it 
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is either concealed or disguised iby fa- 
shion. The common dress of the people b 
rather simple aiad convenient, than grace- 
ful or picturesque. We are, generally 
speaking, firm, cool and reasoning, and 
not lively, active and impassioned ; pru- 
denee, or the coldness of excessive re- 
finement, banishes gesture almost en- 
tirely from the scenes of real life. It 
may be said, that this is no great evil, 
and that the artist may easily gain his 
ideas of grace, of beauty, and expres- 
sion from the study of the antique, and 
that a few elements only are required to 
enable genius to produce new combi- 
nations. I fear, however, that this can- 
not be the case. The cold forms of the 
marble, or the superficial colours of the 
qanvass, must necessarily affect the ima- 
gination less vividly than the warmth of 
real and active life, the at once palpable 
and expressive — the body and the soul. 
And it is astonishing how much the 
habitual and daily acquaintance with 
particular impressions affects the tone 
of the mind. The person confined 
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to a low country; who had never beheld a 
mountain district, except in represent- 
ation, however great his powers of art* 
would imperfectly conceive, and still more 
imperfectly execute, an alpine scene. 
What applies to nature, will likewise 
apply to man, and with greater force ; 
as it is more difficult to depict, without 
experience, action than stillness — living, 
than inanimate, forms. Our national sub- 
jects, undoubtedly, are grand and nu- 
merous. We have had Patriots, Orators, 
and Warriors, and scenes of triumph, at 
least as splendid as those detailed in 
the pages of antiquity. We have had, 
like Greece, a Demosthenes, and an 
Eschines; and men, who, like those of 
Sparta and of Thebes, have died for their 
country in the arms of victory. But to 
delineate such subjects would be in the 
highest degree difficult, even supposing 
the powers of the artist supreme. To paint 
in the truth and spirit of the historical 
style, would be to offend legitimate 
taste, by adopting a costume at onqe 
inelegant and incapable of expressing 
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dignified action i and to borrow the draw 
and fashions of antient times *, would 
be at once unreasonable, and offensive, 
in the highest degree, to our patriotic 
and popular feelings. 

f Whatever arguments may be advanced hi favour <rf 
adppting the modem dress in paintings I coneeiye 
none cpn be successfully advanced in support of this 
dress, as it affects sculpture* The following is ex- 
tracted from Sir Joshua Reynolds's tenth discourse. 

€ The desire of transmitting tq posterity the shape e£ 
modern dress must be acknowledged tq be purchased 
3t a prodigious price, even the price of every thing 
that is valuable in art. Working in stone is a very 
serious business; and it seems to be scarce worth 
while to employ such durable materials \n cqnyeying 
to posterity a fashion, of which the longest existence 
scarce exceeds a year. 

' However agreeable it may be to the antiquary'* 
principles of equity and gratitude, that, as he has re- 
ceived great pleasure from the contemplation of the 
fashions of 4ress of former age^, be wishes to give the 
game satisfaction to future antiquaries ; yefy methjnks, 
pictures of an inferior style, or prints, may be con-* 
sidered as quite sufficient, without prostituting this 
great art tp such mean purposes. 

'Sculpture is formal regular aud austere; disdains 
all familiar objects, as incompatible with its dignity^ 
and is an enemy to every species of affectation, or ap- 
pearance of academic art. Whatever partakes of 
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Tdt extraordinary wealth of many 
^lifatte individtrals in thk coiifltry, may* 
at first view, be supposed t6 be highly 
favourable to thfe patronage of the fine 
arts, and the ericoirrag^ment of a pute 
taste; and this undoubtedly would be 
tbfe case if all rich men frere men of 
teste : bat a certain general demand for 
pictures and portraits, alt what may be 
tailed a mercantile rate, rathe* promof es 
thedidCiity than excellence j and wherfc 
the majority of purchasers are not 6ft- 

ftoiy or caprice, 6r goes tinder the name of pic- 
turesque (however to be admired in its proper place) 
is incompatible with that sobriety and gravity which 
is peculiarly the characteristic of this art. 

' There is no circumstance which more distinguishes 
4 #feH regulated arid sound taste, than a settled uni- 
formity of design ; where all the parts are compact, 
and fitted to each other, every thing being of a piece. 
This principle extends itself to all habits of life, as 
#feu ris to all works of art Upon this general ground, 
therefore, we may venture to pronounce, that the uni- 
formity and simplicity of the materials on which the 
sculptor labours (which are only white marble) pre* 
scribes bounds to his art, and teaches him to confine 
Bimself to a proportionable simplicity of design/ 



A 
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do wed with the gift of discernment, the 
majority of artists will not be found to 
bestow on their works the maturest de- 
liberations of judgment or industry, and 
the highest polish of labour. 

Though labouring under many dis- 
advantages, this country, however, of- 
fers some peculiar traits, which may well 
afford high expectations and vivid hopes 
to the patrons of the British school of 
art. 

Our natural scenes have characters 
of picturesque effect, of which no other 
country can boast ; and this depart- 
ment of landscape is full of novelty, 
beauty and sublimity ; and our eternal 
verdure, our pure streams, our wooded 
lakes, and mist-clad mountains, are 
equally fitted for the painter and the 
poet. 

The exalted state of our physical sci- 
ence likewise, which, compared with that 
of all former times, is as the brightness of 
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noon-day to obscure twilight, offers un- 
touched subjects in the calm and dig- 
nified departments of art. 

In religion, if an enlightened system 
has limited the extent of the glory of the 
painter, it has not at all diminished his 
powers of execution. The objects of sa- 
cred design are still unexhausted. The 
first of poets of modern times has given 
to them the grandeur and effect of the 
noblest combinations of fancy : and the 
artist may find in ' Paradise Lost/ all 
the elements of the higher departments 
and sublimest functions of his art. 

The talents of Reynolds, Wilson, 
Gainsborough and those of many able 
living artists, prove how much may be 
done, n, 

The exertions that are now making 
promise excellent fruits. 

The zeal displayed, by yourself and 
other ardent cultivators of all that tends 



to tfig inipfovgnient of foctety, bitm* 
6ti tills occt&idh; the aftftoWtiort of 
your country ; I trdft ftf&t it tffitf riot bfe 
Applied in vain. 

I aft, Sir; 

Yours, Sec. 



Royal Society. 

The papers which have Seen lately 
read Before this learned body are, an es- 

^say on the precession of the equinoxes, 
y the Rev. Abfam Robertson, M. A. 
F. R. S. Savilian Professor of fcleomeify 
in the University of Oxford ; and a letter 
on a subject of practical mechanics, by 
tiaVies Giadv, feq. it ¥. f.H. §. t8 £te 
President : Oh Thursday, M& January, 
the election of a Secretary, in the room of 
the late Dr. Grey, of the British Museum, 
came on, when H. Davy, Esq. w&s una- 
nimously elected to ihat offifce. Clii t!i& 
same evening the first part of a paper by 
IJr. Herscnel, ofi ttie coloiifs of thin 

T»4'>t^ w^f4i rt-* r J<*ii 

plates was read. 
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Moyal Institution. 

-s 

The Library of this Institution, of 
which a very short account appeared in 
the last number of The Director, is regu- 
larly increasing in the number and value 
of its books. The public may probably not 
be informed, that in topographical and old 
English historical works, it is extremely 
rich, from possessing the library of the 
late Mr* Thomas Astle ; which was eii* 
ginally collected by the learned Philip 
Mamnt, author of the History of Esse*. 
^Jbese books have a great mmiber of 
MSf. notes fey maoy learned anti^uarifflt 
Qf wwt$Q publication, the library of 
this Institution hps a very extensive f>pJk 
lectiqn ; and in editions of the Qrwk and 
Rowfin Qiussio$ $rtd fariw^qpkical work?, 
jt is al^o very select. Among the 

publications relying t*> the Jfnt wfa w$ 

lw shqpt, the cpUeotipii in Us present 
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state, though not so numerous as many 
other public libraries, affords a judicious 
selection of what is useful and interest- 
ing; and every facility of access to books 
is afforded to gentlemen in the several 
objects of their research. 

The subject of Mr. Davy's second 
lecture on vegetable chemistry was the 
organization of plants. 

Plants exhibiting life only in their 
powers of assimilation and reproduction, 
display a very simple organization. A 
system of tubes for absorbing nourish- 
ment from the soil, a system of cellular 
membranes, for the exposure of their 
fluids to the influence of the atmosphere, 
constitute under different modifications 
all their interior organs. The sap rising 
from the minute fibrils of the roots 
through the vessels of the sap wood or 
alburnum is chemically altered in the 
leaves ; much of its aqueous part eva- 
porated, and its inflammable products 
increased : it appears to descend through 
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the vascular system of the bark, and tnd 
new parts are produced between the 
bark and the alburnum. ' } . 

In the great anatomical division of 
the organs of plants, the epidermis seems 
to act as a defence to the living parts; 
The heartwood serves as the support and 
mould on which the new productions are 
formed; and the pith, scarcely visible ex^ 
cept in annual shoots or yoqng trees, i* 
probably useful as a reservoir of mois* 
ture> to supply the- first wants of the ris- 
ing plant. The leaves absorb gaseous 
Inatter and moisture by their lower sur- 
faces, whilst their upper surfaces per- 
form the function of transpiration. ' The 
flowers are the reproductive parts, th6 
pistils the bases of the seed, the ail t hers 
the agents of impregnation. 

The Professor stated, that, though 
rrtuch had been discovered on the sub- 

» 

ject of the anatomy of plants by Grev^, 
Malpiglii, Ray, Linneus, Mirbel arid 
Knight; yet still much more remained 
obscure and unknown. He fecomifiend- 
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ed this department of enquiry as afford- 
ing ample sources of discovery, and as 
capable of being prosecuted with faci- 
lity, as requiring no apparatus but the 
microscope, no extensive preliminary 
knowledge, merely an eye to observe, 
and a hand to delineate. He recom- 
mended it generally to all persons pos- 
sessing leisure, and a taste for philoso- 
phical research. He recommended it 
particularly to the female part of his au- 
dience, as fitted to their habits and pur- 
suits, capable of affording much rational 
amusement, and as an elegant and re- 
fined study. 

In the third lecture, the subject was . 
the sap of plants. The difference be- 
tween the sap in the alburnum or sap 
wood, and in the bark, was considered. 
Mucilaginous and saccharine matter 
abound in the sap of the alburnum of 
most trees and shrubs, and colouring and 
astringent matters are found in most 
cases in the sap of the bark. In large 
trees, the sap contains much less solid 
matter than in shrubs. In the sugar 
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cane, the proportion of saccharine and 
mucilaginous matter to the water is 
about as one to five. In the sugar ma- 
ple it is about one to forty oT the whole. 
In the beech, according M. Vauquelin, 
it is about one to forty-two; and in the 
elm, one to eighty-eight. 

Mr. Davy mentioned the relation of 
the different kinds of sap in trees, to the 
subject of engrafting. Grafts from fruit 
trees containing a saccharine sap, will not 
grow on trees, the sap of which is in the 
slightest degree astringent. In this part 
of the enquiry, Mr. 'Knight's observations 
upon the decay of grafts taken from old 
trees were made a topic of discussion, 
and it appeared probable from the facts, 
that the graft partakes of the disposition 
to old age, and decay of the parent tree; 
and that though it does not die at the 
same time by any Talicotian sympathy, 
yet it cannot by any means be made 
healthy and vigorous. All the favou- 
rite apples of the last century are gra* 
dually deteriorating. The golden pippin 
has not a fourth of the size described by 
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the old writers on gardening ; And put 
hopes for new and excellent varieties 
must rest upon enlightened experiments 
oa seedlings. 

In the fourth lecture the peculiar 
fluids, or, as they have been called by 
some physiologists, the secreted fluids, of 
plants were considered. 

The vessels in which they are contain* 
ed seemed to be cylindrical, abd of the 
largest size belonging to the vegetable 
system, and distributed through the al- 
burnum as well as the bark. 

The resinous, oily and aromatic mat- 
ters found in plants are all probably 
Contained in those vessels. 

Mr. Davy pointed out some of the 
obvious uses of the secreted fluids, both 
for nourishing and conserving the parts. 
Io seeds, the oily constituent which pre- 
sences them through the winter, becomes 
in the spring a part of the food of the 
plume and radicle. The aroma belonging 
to flowers, seems intended to preserve the 
essentia), the reproductive parts, from 
attacks of in^ectsj to which the volatile 
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oils appear to be peculiarly offens^ 
and even destructive. Multitudes^ 
aphides are often seen upon the calyx? 
the rose, but they never dare to attai 
the petals, and there are many am 
logous instances. 

, The fifth lecture was principally de- 
voted to the examination of the caused 
which influence the motion of the sap. 
The sap rises through the tubes of the 
viburnum, is modified in the caves, and 
§eems to descend in the bark. Mr. Davy 
is inclined to refer this motion to phy^ 
sical causes chiefly. To capillary attract 
tion, to expansions and contractions of 
the vessels, from changes of temperature, 
and to the great evaporation from the. 
leaves. 

He seemed to doubt of the presence 
of irritable contractile power in the fi- 
bres of vegetables, and shewed that tha 
other agents were adequate to the effect. 
He decided against the idea of any cir* 
cul&tion in the vegetable system, similar 
to that occurring in the animal system,, 
in which the heart and arteries are inva-> 

• * * 
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the i]y active. And he detailed several 
k°Rances of the inversion of the func- 
Wi?ns of the vessels, by merely changing 
We mode of application of external 

owers. 
* In the sixth lecture, water, soils, and 
ihe atmosphere, were considered, as far 
as they are connected with the nourish- 
ment of plants. Water and the matters 
in the soil which have once been orga- 
nized, constitute the great part of their 
food received by the roots. Mr. Davy 
detailed the experiments of T. de Saus- 
sure, which prove that the earths found 
in the ashes of plants, is of the same kind 
as the earths of the soil in which they 
grow. He mentioned an original expe- 
riment, which seemed to shew that corn 
would not grow vigorously if wholly 
deprived of silicious earth, which, in the 
state of nature, constitutes its epidermis, 
and it has no power of forming this sub- 
stance, which there is good reason for 
supposing elementary: — Mr. Davy gave 
an account of the experiments which 
shew that carbonic acid is absorbed and 
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decomposed by plants in the solar 1 
and oxygen evolved. He seemed 
clined to doubt whether they ever coo, 

carbonic acid in a state of hear 

is- 
and he mentioned some facts, wh,. 

lis 
seemed to shew, that the carbonic ac 

which usually appears when plants a' 
confined in darkness, in close vessels, 
really owing to the decay of some c 
their dead parts. The epidermis* tht 
heart wood or a single yellow spot in tht 
leaf, would be fully adequate to such an 
effect. 

The seventh lecture was principally de- 
voted to the consideration of the causes 
of germination and the circumstances that 
affect the health of plants. Mr. D. 
stated that seeds were incapable of ger- 
minating, unless supplied with heat, 
moisture, and air, and that oxygen is 
always absorbed in this process, and car- 
bonic acid evolved. He mentioned Mr. 
Knight's experiments on the ascent of 
the stalk, and descent of the radicle, 
which seem to shew that gravitation is 
the principal cause of both these effects. 
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rf^hief diseases of the more perfect 
p\Js, he stated are produced either by 
►itical vegetables, or by insects. Wet 
gJbns conduce most to the propagation 
iiildew or blight; and dry weather to 
j increase of the turnip fly, and 
iter analogous destructive insect tribes. 
The eighth and concluding lecture of 
ie course, was upon the mode of the 
issemination of seeds, and upon the 
irogress of vegetation, in a state of na- 
ture. Rocks, according to Mr. D. by 
jtheiv decomposition, form asoil ; different 
/species in very different periods. Lichens 
/ and mosses are their first productions, 
! and lastly a mold is formed capable of 
supporting grasses. Peat he considered 
as chiefly arising from the destruction of 
forests, exposed by the early cultivators i>f 
different countries by thinning their out- 
skirts. Mr. I>. made some' general ob- 
servations on the nature of different 
soils, and recommended new enquiries 
on this subject as peculiarly important 
to the agriculture of the country. : 
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The Rev. Mr. Dibdin, in his se- 
cond lecture on English Literature, de- 
voted the greatest part of it to extracts 
from Froissart; which tended to illus- 
trate the characters of Edward, and his 
Queen Philippa, and afforded anecdotes 
of the civilization and literature of the 
age. An interesting anecdote was men- 
tioned of Lord James Audley and the 
Black Prince, taken from the 1st vo- 
lume of Mr. Johnes's edition of the 
Chronicles. 

Mr. D. then gave a sketch of Frois- 
sart's life, chiefly from the biography of 
Monsieur de St. Palaye : he also alluded 
to the poetry of the historian, for it ap- 
peared that Froissart had composed not 
fewer than 30,000 verses ! The abode of 
the celebrated Gaston, Earl of Foix* t 

# ' The Count/ says Froissart, € when I put any 
question to him, answered it most readily; saying 
that the history I was employed upon would, in 
times to come, be more sought after than any other; 
because '> added he, ' my fair sir, more gallant 
deeds of arms have been performed within the last 
50 yeprs, and more wonderful things have hap*,, 
pened, than in 300 years before \ Johnes's edit. vol. 
iii. cb. 2$. 
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the zealous patron and admirer of Frois- 
sart, was next described; and the cha- 
racter of that nobleman given, from the 
French of Monsieur de St. Palaye, in the 
following words : 

4 The Count de Foix', says M. de St. 
P. ' was surnamed Phoebus, on account 
of his beauty ; and Froissart could not 
have fixed upon a patron or a residence 
more congenial with his feelings and 
views. Although in his 59th year, he 
was esteemed the handsomest, the best- 
proportioned, and most powerful man 
tif his age; dexterous in all athletic exer-» 
cites, valorous, consummate in the art 
of war; noble and magnificent. No war- 
rior visited him without carrying away 
proofs of his liberality. His castle was 
the rendezvous of all the brave captains 
of the age, who were distinguished in 
fight or in tournament. The only dis- 
course heard there, was that which re- 
lated to skirmishes, assaults, sieges, and 
pitched battles; and the only amuse- 
ments encouraged, were those of wrest- 
ling, hunting, tilts and tournaments ! - 
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The character of Froissait as an his* 
torian, was largely entered into; and 
among other observations, descriptive of 
his excellencies, were the following : 'All 
the events/ said Mr. D. * are described 
with a minuteness which bespeaks fide- 
lity, and in a manner highly spirited 
and entertaining. You are introduced 
to, and become acquainted with, bis 
heroes, before you accompany them to 
the field. You hear them express their 
gallant sentiments at the festive board, 
rise up with them froln table, see them 
feuckle on their armour, brandish their 
spears, and rush into the thickest ranks 
of the enemy, &c/ c In one respect/ con- 
tinued Mr. D. ' Froissart is eminently 
happy : he never labours at the descrip- 
tion of his heroes; one anecdote, or 
speech, gives you full information of the 
character he describes ; and, like the 
master T touch of an eminent artist, makes 
the picture complete without toiling at 
subordinate parts/ 

The lecture was concluded by a dis- 
tinct notice of all the editions of Frois- 
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sart extant, from the black-lettered edi- 
tion, in the 15th century, by Antony 
Verard, to the recent one of Mr. Johnes. 
Mr. D. observed, that Mr. Johnes was 
in possession of a unique and magnifi- 
cent copy of an edition, printed by Eu- 
stace, in 1514, and struck off* upon vellum, 
of which all the French bibliographers 
were ignorant. 

Dr. Crotch has concluded a course 
of 13 lectures upon music. In the ana- 
lysis of this course, it will be only ne- 
cessary to notice its more prominent 
features. 

In his introductory lecture, after re- 
commending the cultivation of taste, Dr. 
C. proceeded to a consideration of the 
origin of melody and harmony. In the 
music of the antients, he considered whe- 
ther it had any harmony, and whether 
the effects of this music were not in a 
great measure, owing to its union with 
poetry. He compared the effects of mu- 
sic with those of other arts, and in di- 
viding it into styles, he particularly il« 
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lustra ted the sublime, the beautiful, and. 
the ornamental. 

The course then took an extensive 
range of research, from the remains of 
antient music, to the last vocal and in- 
strumental productions of Haydn, The 
various national airs were noticed, and 
beautiful specimens of each given upon 
the grand piano forte : as were qpjafty 
other specimens of the more eminent 
composers in the 15th, 16th, 17th, arid 
18th centuries. 

The 7th and 8th lectures were devoted 
to Handel ; the 7th to his early produc- 
tions, his instrumental music, his operas 
and oratorios: the 8th to his oratorio of 
Israel in Egypt. 

Aster noticing in his two succeeding 
lectures the most celebrated composers 
in the 18th century, and giving speci- 
mens of their several talents, Dr. C. con- 
fined his 1 1th lecture to Mozart, Pleyel, 
and Kozeluch; and his 12th, exclusively 
to Mozart's Requiem. 

TriE ISth, devoted to the vocal' and 
instrumental productions of Haydjj, c&fc 
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eluded thte course. The specimens per- 
formed and referred to in these lectures 
will shortly be published. 
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• ■ ■ 

The Gallery of the British Institution 
having closed as a school for the study 
of the works of the old masters, by the 
junior artists, preparations have b^eii 
made for receiving the works of . the 
Royal : Academicians and other profes- 
sional artists^ whose merits may be found 
by the^; Conn&itttee of Directors, to be 
entitled to a place in their ensuing exhi- 
bition for sale. 

By means of this Institution, it is 
hopejd, without presumption, that the 
genius of eaph individual artist may be 
excited to, shew its claims on public fa- 
vour, A liberal patronage is never want- 
ing where intrinsic merit is evinced; and 
we may conclude that as a material bar- 
rier to public notice is now removed, the 
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road to excellence need only be pointed 
out to be pursued. It should be the care 
of every British artist, animated by a 
love for his profession, and alive to his 
country's glory, that no signs of a retro- 
grade movement be discoverable in any 
of his productions. If one part of the 
community be prompt to patronise, the 
other part immediately benefitted by 
1 such patronage, should certainly never 
be backward in acknowledging the good 
effects of it, by increasing successful ef- 
forts in all the departments of the ar, — in 
correctness of design, in spirit of com- 
position, in purity of colouring, and truth 
of expression. 

It is probable that the Gallery will 
open for public inspection about the 9th 
of February; and some account of the 
pictures exhibited for sale will regularly 
appear in the numbers of The Director. 
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Iliad. 



Not so his loss the fierce Achilles bore ; 
But sad retiring to the sounding shore, 
O'er the wild margin of the fieep he hung. 

Pope. 

The Colossal Statue of Achilles, 
executed by the late Mr. Banks, and 
very recently placed in the vestibule of 
the British Gallery, has been held by 
some of our most intelligent connois- 
seurs, to be the first work of its kind, that 
this country has produced. Knowing 
the interest which every Englishman 
must take in the pre-eminence of an 
English artist, I make no apology for 
laying before the reader the following 
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description of it in detail, succeeded by 
a very liitllMgeftt letter from a corres- 
pondent upon the subject. 

Description of the Statue. 

Achilles is represented kneeiing on 
his left kriee; the thigh being supported 
on that side by his shield thrown ob- 
liqiiely on the ground, and grouped as 
an inclined plane — with his helmet, bat- 
tle axe, apd sword behind it. 'the left 
leg in this view is fore-shortened > and 
the foot bears strongly against a frag- 
ment of a stone. The extended action 
of the right lower extremity, fchtetoing 
the frtfiit of the thigh to tke k&pptefifc 
advahtage, places this leg in a fbi^-Shoit- 
ened view also ; the entire limb rests ^p- 
on th^great ; tde. A drapery, arising ff&m 
feelftiitf : /f hte" figure, "and ptJ^irig Ovfer -tite 
top of -the heRnet alnd shieM, eaters 
over tfcfe upper ^>art of the left ihigfc 
The * body Irises ereM from : thfe cto&pfi* 
cated ^^^atefal r a»d vi^i*d#$<Msf^^ 
"of * the kiw'er exlre&ities ; %fee ^ki&H • W 



clines a little forward; the head is thrown 
rather back upon the right . shoulder, 
supported hy the right %ap$, ex- 
panded, and passionately fixed upon 
the hair, which is in a dishevelled 
state. The face looks upward over 
the left arm, wli^ch is extended in a 
very graceful and animated manner; 

'A ■ ' t 

and the countenance is impregnated with 
every mark Qf disdain, disappointment, 
a$^l ,^spntmej)t. The whole contour of 

tlW ^vfl/wW^gly gr^iui, yet 

\\a$ ap^tpmy perfectly correct/ 

t > ■ . 
? • - 

' * ' . ' • ■'•' - ' ' ' ' . ; ' ' •/' 

! T^e sculptor has taken that moment 
of tiwe, when Briseis has beep torn fjrom 
Aphilles by order of Agamemnon : 
apd the; action is described by the pre- 
ceding lines pf the poet. The waves of 
the ocean wash the base of the figure, 
which is elevated on a pedestal about 
3 feet high, The figure measure? a little 
jnore tlian 8 feet. 
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To the Editor of the Director. 

Sir, 

From the nature of your introductory 
paper I should suppose, that you would 
be glad to hear from any person, who 
endeavours, as much as he can, to pro- 
mote the arts of his country ; who has 
seen with pleasure the rapid strides, that 
have been, and are daily, making in fa- 
vour of them ; and whose only wish is, 
that they may ever proceed in the right 
road* If therefore a few cursory obser- 
vations, not only on what is done, and 
what ought to be done, but also some 
remarks on what is done and ought not 
to be done, be admissible in your Di- 
rector, I will occasionally take the li- 
berty of troubling you with a few lines. 
My present communication I purpose to 
confine to the subject of the British 
Institution : as an accidental circum- 
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stance has made me personally ac- 
quainted with an important event in its 
history. s 

The progress, that was made in that 
excellent establishment during the year 
of its birth, was very great ; but it will, 
I hope, be far exceeded as it increases 
in years. The former exhibition of the 
English School is fresh in the memory of 
all, and I have no doubt that the exer* 
tions of the artists will render the ensu- 
ing one at least equally brilliant and va- 
luable. The pictures of old masters, also, 
that were kindly lent last year for the in- 
struction of students, were upon the 
whole excellent; yet I hope they will 
be still better during the succeeding sum- 
mer. Perhaps in the course of your work 
you will give me leave to point out some, 
which, if they can be had, will be of 
essential service. But I am now wan- 
dering from my present purpose; 

The particular event, I allude to, is 
the erection of an original colossal spe- 
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cknenof modern British sculpture, which 
isisr presented to the Institution last 
year by the family of the artist^ pwl 
h no\t pl&ced in the entrance hall.. 
Upon ibis subject I shall beg leave tq 
offer a few reflections, as it is a ckcum? 
stance that seems to augur favourably of 
the expanded and liberal support which 
our artists are likely to derive, ia various 
points of vie^r, from this admirable es^u 
blishment. 

This great effort of modern art is* 
the Statue of tlie comblainin0, 
Ach ijuhm, by the late Mr. ft a isr « s : a* 
weH placed altar of Art,, which speaks in 
good omens of the taste, impartiality* $pd 
just views of the patriotic society which 
there erected it; and recollecting, aalwelj 
do, the high enthusiasm that worked inva- 
riably under the cool and sexioys exterior 
of that genuine Artist, it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to behold this. meri- 
torious monument of his powers, perhaps 
his nobles t effort, placed ^t l^t, by acon^ 
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o^<mc&<rfci7eQfhfttance&, just irhere his 
fit! ambition : woirid have giadl y made the* 

uSIM&lt* 

: : Jtistectd of which, bad it been enecated^ 
»a &t first intended, in j$art*te, for the; 
embellisliment of Hafod*, it would, like 
others of his best performances, have 
tert&d only to adorn those shades which 
are but too beautiful already. And 
«ire]y «T$ry true lover of the finest de- 
partment of art must sincerely regret, 
that, of the labours of his classical chissely 
matey are fixed in the oblivious aisles of 
distant viHage rfnircbes; others, in the 
solitude of tcamtry retreats ; and abovfr 
aW, that his Cupid, a statue that wo^iki 
bare been highly valued in the very best 

*/At this place, there is already as beautiful a spe- 
cimen of his power in grouping statues, as this is o£^ 
his talents for executing that difficult task, a, colos- 
sal <sne. U is The*is plunging Achilles, ^toen a child? 
in the river' Styx, to render him invulnerable; agrtwp 
iM>w< destfw^d to fepft&Btent Mr. Johneys tn&gttifiedQe 
<$*»servatoryv There also will.be found a fine bwt 
of ©frre* CfiHnWelt, ifttHl cftliers, mudh raiti*dt>y*fte v 
proprietor. •« <» • : *ij 
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times of art, and might have stood, with- 
out fearing a competition, even on the 
steps of the Roman Capitol, was destiaed 
to vanish amid those impenetrable fogs, 
which extend their opaque curtains from 
the gulf of Finland to the Sarmatian 
lakes *. 



. ; .* 



Yes, Sir, I rejoice, and your reader* 
will rejoice with me, that this epitome, 
of the Iliad, was destined to fill th« 
honourable seat it now holds. A better 
choice could not have been made from 
Homer, although Phidias had dictated 
the selection ; for, if the wrath of Achilles 
was considered by that great poet as a 
just foundation for so grand an epic 
poem, in which way could his divide 

# During Mr. Banks's residence in Rome^lae 
completed a statue in marble, of Cupid seizibg a 
butterfly, emblematic . of the power of Jove over the 
soul. This beautiful piece of sculpture, which so de» 
licately portrayed the divine elegance, and supple 
activity, of the youthful deity it was to represent, was 
purchased by the Empress Catherine II, of Russia, 
ft* the embellishment of a temple in her royal gar* 
4ms at Zsarsco Zelo, near Petersburg. 

4 
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performance be better commemorated, 
than by selecting the moment, when that 

« 

hero's sufferings were most acute f 

1 In this statue, his godlike origin it 
Well marked by his superior size and no- 
bleness of contour ; his strength, by tha 
exertions the attitude demands : and the 
agony x>f his exalted thoughts, by the ac* 
tive energies, its, almost, motion unfolds* 
But when we examine the character of 
his heroic countenance* then we plainly 
read, 

His towering thoughts on their own breast o'erturn'd, 
And piercing to the heart ! w 

By some uncultivated minds, it may 
be objected, that this colossal figure, 
not being executed in marble by the 
fingers that modelled it, we ought not 
to speak of it as a statue from his hand. 
To such I shall only reply, that among 
genuine artists this very circumstance 
renders it of more value; for under 
the present mechanical mode of trans* 
ferring the model to the marble, we all 
know, that very inferior bands must 
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always be employed, to uncover the ker- 
nel of the artist's composition ; and that 
no care is sufficient at all times to pre- 
vent those errors of the " poco troppo," 
which, when they have happened, no 
zeal, no genius, can happily correct; 
and it is equally true, that where this 
does not happen, in gliding with re- 
flexion over the last touches with a mas- 
terly hand, many graces are seized, which 
in modelling escaped the eye ; but it 
quite as often happens, that . with the 
view of enriching his first thoughts, the 
Artist's chissel often polishes down a real 
beauty, and gives grace at the expense of 
energy and souL 

Let us therefore consider this work as 
it is, a fine statue— (for the material has 
nothing to do with sculpture, except the 
name) and then we shall'see the subject 
of the Iliad nobly personified, and the 
wrath of a royal, heroic, warrior — 

" Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

€i Of woes unnumbered — " , 

Pope's Iliad. 

and feel in the air of abandonment, 
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and wild but tender despair, the genuine 
image of the distracted son of Thetis, 
who 

" — Bathed in tears of anger and disdain, 
" Thus loud lamented to the stormy main." 

Pope's Iliad.. 

Every thing indeed is touching — his 
youth — his heroic form — his agitated 
motion — the passion he so cruelly la- 
bours under — his loss — of all privations 
the least possible to bear, while pos- 
sessing the emotions and feelings of that 
time of life, and scarcely supportable at 
any period of manhood; a passion, which, 
while it strips him of the hero's orna- 
ments for the moment, and dissolves his 
soul in lamentations and tears, only ren- 
ders those very tears and cries more af- 
fecting to the bosom of humanity : for 
Briseis, the virgin object of a man, 
inflamed, we may be allowed to sup- 
pose, with more than mortal desires, 
was torn from his embraces, to gratify 
a rival in glory, and one, whom he 

thought scarcely an equal. 



/ 
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' He it £ theft was a subject which the 
cU&u&l mind of Banks selected for a 
grand effort, after the unwearied studies 
of his youth*; and of which, if the public 

* Mr. Banks was one of the earliest students of 
th% Rttyal Academy, who benefited from the useful 
regulations of that institution, for sending young ar- 
tiste to Italy, at its otirn expense, for the purpose of 
getting an accurate knowledge of, and taste for, the 
antique. He extended his residence in Rome, be* 
yond the limits klloWfed by the Academy; and his la* 
boriotis studies during that period were fully <$&. 
plttyfcd iti various compositions, some of which lie 
brought to England with him. Among these, may 
be more particularly specified, a basso relievo of the 
death of Germanicu*» in the possession of Thomas 
Coke, Esq. at Hoik ham ; Garactaeus before the 
fiitfperot Claudius, purchased by the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for the embellishment of Stowe; 
the statue of Cupid before mentioned, and a basso 
relievo of Thetis, with her nymphs, rising from the 
sea to assist her son Achilles, who is imploring her 
Ibid on the shore* Supported by his friend Patrodus. 
The latter work was begun in Italy, but the artist not 
having met with sufficient encouragement to com- 
plete it, the marble remained till after his death, 
when it was finished from the original model. As 
this most classical composition was exhibited in the 
British Institution last season, it must be so recent in 
the memory of every one, that any comments on its 
perfections would be needless. 
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fflind had been matured to meet it* we 
should have probably soon seen the ef- 
fect in giving the sculptors art a new 
elevation, For whether we contemplate 

On his arrival from Italy, Mr. B&nks was induced 
to make trial of the ungenial climate of Russia; but 
there his talents failed of exciting that admiration, 
without which the most enterprising genius wiH lan- 
gtti&h and fade ; and it was -on his return to his native 
country from thence, that this sublime effort of his 
aspiring mind, the subject of the present remark, was 
produced. It was 'exhibited at Somerset House, 
about the year 1784, and from that period, by slow 
degrees, tmr artist began tobeknowri, and his talents 
appreciated. A* many <of his works may be un- 
known to the public in general, it may not be amiss 
to direct their attention to some of his principal ones; 
among which may be enumerated, the monuments 
of Sir Eyre Coote, and Governor Loten, in West- 
minster Abbey. A lovely figure of a sleeping child, 
erected in memory of the daughter of Sir Brook 
; Boothby, in Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire. A mo- 
hiiment for Major Hafliday, at Hales Owen, near 
the Leasowes ; besides several public works, sent to 
Ireland and the East Indies; and his last, though 
not least efforts, the monuments of naval captains 
who died in the service of their country ; which, 
being placed in the Cathedral of St. Paul, are 
within the reach of every true lover of sculpture 
to see, and judge of, as they deserve. 
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the grandeur of the extremities, the deep 
knowledge of anatomy, unostentatiously 
displayed in all the limbs, no less than 
in the Torso; the Lacedemonian simpli- 
city, and scientific balancing of the whole 
mass; I think we must be compelled to 
confess, while we lament the local circum- 
stances that retarded the entire develop- 
ment of his profound conceptions, that, 
whether hereafter Sculpture remains sta- 
tionary, or rapidly advances— -from this 
point she must proceed among us; and, that, 
to the honour of England, our Artist has 
deserved well of the Genius of Imitation, 
and of his Country. 

I am, Sir, 

your well wisher, 

An Englishman. 
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BfBLIOGRAPHlANA. 

Many of my readers will, I fear, be a 
little startled at this long and, probably, 
uncouth expression; Tmt when they ai*e 
informed that, under this title, they are 
to receive occasional information of the 
state of literature in this metropolis, as it 
is connected with the sale of manuscripts, 
books, and belles-lettres curiosities, I 
entertain sanguine hopes that, however 
they may be alarmed at so formidable a 
word, they will not be deterred from 
perusing the matter to which it points as 
a ' Director/ 

Some have imagined that, in this 
country, bibliography is an entirely new 
study ; because few attempts have been 
made to render it popular. The know- 
ledge of rare and curious and entertain- 
ing books, has, it must be confessed, 
been confined, almost exclusively, to the 
black-lettered tribe — to those learned 
and acute gentlemen, who have been 
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long suffered to roam, without op- 
position, in the Paradise of dainty 
devises,* or to revel, unmolested, 

* ' The paradyse of daynty deuisbs. Con- 
teyning sundry pithy precepts, learned counsels, and 
excellent inuentions, right pleasant and profitable 
for all estates. Deuised and written for the most 
part by M. Edwards, sometimes of her Majesties 
chappell : the rest, by sundry learned gentlemen, 
both of honor aqd woorship, whose names hereafter 
folowe. Imprinted at London, by Hen/y Drsle, 
dwellying in Paules churchy ard,at the southwest doore 
of Saint Paules churche, and are there to be solde. 
1577* 4to.' See Herbert's edition of Ames's Typogra- 
phical Antiquities. Vol. ii. 685. 1240. Vol. iii. 1792. 
This singular and very rare book contains a collection 
of the most fashionable poems of that day, in which 
are preserved the fugitive verses of Lord Vaux, Loijd 
Oxford, Jasper Hey wood, and others, as well as some 
ditties of Master Richard Edwards, the editor. See 
Phillips Theat. Poet. Anglican, edit. 1800. p.lxii. Mr,. 
Brydges's Censura Literaria. Vol. i. p. 255*66. A pub- 
lication destined, I hope, to excite general attention to 
the productions of our ancestors,— -and which has al- 
ready snatched many a rare and valuable composition 
from oblivion. Mr. Beloe, in his amusing 'Anecdotes 
of literature and scarce books/ Vol. i. 241*4, has given 
a particular account of the various editions of this work ; 
and Warton alludes to it in his History of English 
Poetry. Vol. iii. $85. note i. I may add, that the 
preceding edition of this ' dainty' book, is supposed 



in WiH Painter's Pa lac E o* Ple as- 
sure*. 

It may be asked, whether there is a 

fcy Mr. Herbert to be s the only work of the printer 
qrbich has escaped the devastations of time/ On 
casting, my eye over the catalogue of Mr. Steevens's 
books, I find that his € fac simile of the first edition of 
157 '6, finished with the greatest neatness/ was sold for 
£.5 15s. See Bibl. Steevens. No. 995-6-7. 

* ' Palace of Pleasure, conteyning store of 
goodly histories, tragical matters, and other morall 
argument, very requisite for delighte and profit. 
Chosen and selected out of diuers good and com- 
mendable authors ; by William Painter, clerke of 
the ordinance and armarie. In two volumes, quarto, 
1566, 67 ; printed by Marshe and Bynneman ;. and 
dedicated, by the latter, to Sir George Howarde, 
Knighte, master of the queue's maiesties armorie, 
c from his poore house besides the Toure of London.' 
A very fine copy of this first edition of an ex-; 
tremely rare work, was sold at Dr. Farmer's sale 
for<£l5 15s. Judge, gentle reader, what would such 
a copy produce at the sale of your own books ! Byn- 
neman printed a second edition in 1575. See Her- 
bert's Ames, vol. ii. 856, 967, 976* An imperfect 
copy of the first edition was purchased by the late 
Sir G. Shuckbuvgh, at Mr. Steevens's sale, for £S. 83, 
See Bibl. Steevens, No. 1165. 

M 
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probability of rendering this pursuit po- 
pular ; or whether the birth, parentage, 
and history of an old poem, romance, or 
play, in a gothic or roman dress, be 
worth submitting to the public notice ? 
I answer, without hesitation, Yes! Upon 
the same principle that gentlemen like 
to know the fate of their comrades in the 
Army or Navy List, and sportsmen the 
pedigree of horses in the Racing Calen- 
dar, will a niche in my paper, devoted to 
bibliographical memoranda, afford some 
little amusement to a certain ingenious 
class of individuals, who haunt every 
bookish recess, and explore every literary 
institution: to whom the dusty stalls in 
the purlieus of Moorfields, or the splendid 
repositories in the vicinity of St. James's, 
are alike objects of curiosity and gratifi- 
cation. 

But, in truth, the passion for collect- 
ing curious, scarce, and extraordinary 
publications, is, at this moment, pretty 
generally increasing. ' The book-mania 
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(I hear the frozen-hearted stoic exdaim) 
is now violently raging*: the bibBogra* 
pher s pulse, which, in the days of Lord 
Oxford, Dr. Mead, Dr. Askew, Dr. 
Farmer, and Mr. Cracherode beat only 
at 72, has now an increased volition of 
99— and before many yeare of the pre- 
sent century elapse, who shall say whe- 
ther it may not beat 1 10 to the minute ! 
Every body knows that these figures on 
the thermometer denote fever heat — But 
a truce to sucK malevolent remark, such 
* toothless -f* satire ! ' 

* He would have said, (but it luckily escaped him) 
The dog-star rages ! nay, 'tis past a doubt, 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out ! 

Pope's Prolog, to Satires, v. 3, 4. 

+ I subjoin my authority for this somewhat uqu- 
sual expression. The famous Bishop Hall, whose 
satires were considered by Pope among the very best 
in our lauguage, and whose ' Contemplations 9 yet af- 
ford solace to the pious, published in the year 1597, 
' Three Bookes of toothhsse Satyres/ printed by T. 
Creede, for R. Dexter, in a duodecimo volume. In 
the year 1598-9, these toothless satires were joined 
with three books of byting satyres, under the general 

title of Firgidemarium. T. Warton, in his History of 

s 
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Ejbvertjng tp the principle on which 
the present article is proposed to be con* 
ducted, I deem it necessary solemnly tp 
announce to all classes of my readers* 
male and female, that there will be no* 
thing found in my ' Bibliographiana' to 
sadden the cheerful, offend the grave, 
disgust the wise, or shock the goocj. I 
set out by professing a sincere regard for 
all those curious, erudite, and industry 
pus men, *by whose labours a love of 
books has been kindled, and, in conse- 
quence, a general love of knowledge pio^ 
moted. Typography has given keys to 
science; and by pointing-Qut where these 
keys are lodged, we shall be enabled to 
unlock those treasures of genius and in- 
struction, which for ages have been ac-> 
cumulating, and of which a considerable 
part has yet escaped the researches of 
man. 

English Poetry, and in his remarks on Spenser's 
Faery Queen, (referred to by Mr. Todd, in the prc-r 
legotnena of his edition of Spenser) particularly no- 
tices these toothless and biting satires ! For the more 
immediate convenience of the reader, I refer to Bibl. 
>Vest. No. 1047, and Bibl. Steevens, No. 1038 , 



I venerate, in our own country, the 
names of De Bury*, Lei and, Bale, Pits, 
Tanner, Wood, Hearne, Oldy s, Ames, 
Herbert, Steevens, and Reed*f-: nor shall 

* Richard de Bury was the principal tutor of 
Edward the Third, and was promoted by that mo- 
narch to the Bishopric of Durham. He tfas the friend 
and correspondent of Petrarch,, by whom he is called 
' Virura ardentis iBgeniiP his love of knowledge, and 
passion for collecting books, were extreme. He pub«» 
lished a bibliographical work, called ' PhilobibIion , , 
which Maichelius and Morhof have both commend- 
ed. The Frankfort edition of 1610, and the Leipsic 
edition of 1674, are sometimes to be met with. This 
great man left his fine collection of books to. Durham, 
now Trinity, College, Oxford. The most entertain- 
ing account of him is to be found in Hutchinson's 
History of the See of Durham. Cave and Godwin 
(from Bale and Wharton) have given but a meagrq 
biographical detail of his life and labours. It has b§en 
doubted whether there does not yet exist a MS. his- 
tory of his life. 

t Isaac Reed, Esq. recently deceased. The ta- 
lents of this eminent English critic are too well 
known to stand in need of my humble commen- 
dation. He was the principal editor of the last edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, in 21 volumes, octavo. His 
curious library, if ever it should be sold by auction, 
will afford many a rare bijoux (I borrow a currenjt 
phrase) to the black Jetter collector. There were a 
few mezzotint impressions of his portrait struck off $ 
but notj I be}ieve, fojr saje. 
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my tribute of respect to living excellence! 
in this department, be withheld — to such 
characters as Wodhull, Gosset, Burney, 
Douce, Chalmers, Gough, Mai one, He- 
ber, Kemble, Todd, Bindley, and Park*. 
If demonstration be wanted of the utility 
of the labours of these eminent biblio- 
graphers, and of many others, equally 
distinguished for their erudition and taste, 
I entreat my readers to contemplate the 
splendid collections of His Majesty, Earl 
Spencer, Marquises of Stafford, Bute r 
and Buckingham, Bishop of Rochester, 
and Mr. Thomas Grenville. 

Such libraries are magnificent monu- 
ments of the graphic art ; whether that 
art relate to printing or engraving : they 
evince that the love of books, and of ex- 
tensive collections, continues to be a lead- 
ing pursuit with those, whose examples, 

# I ought to apologise for inserting such a cluster 
of living characters, but the recollection of a very 
learned sermon, published at the commencement of 
this century, in whicjb there are twenty times the 
number of names, filling an entire quarto page, for- 
tifiies me not a little on this occasion. 
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from rank and talent, are always deserv- 
ing of imitation. 

I conclude this ' oratio dogmatica' 
on the study of bibliography, with assur- 
ing my readers that I have no small va- 
riety of curious and entertaining tracts 
to lay before them; and that in the suc- 
ceeding numbers of ' The Director/ it is 
my intention to announce the appearance 
of all blazing stars and comets in the bib- 
liographical region ; whether they assume 
the forms of Illuminated CAXTONs,or 
Vellum Alduses ; and whether they 
appear in the Eastern or Western** hemi- 
sphere. 



Royal Institution. 

On Saturday, January 31, Mr. Davy 
delivered the introductory lecture to his 

* Of late these splendid things have appeared in 
the Western hemisphere; though, speaking more cor- 
rectly, I ought to say, nearly at the conjunction of 
the hemispheres, within about twa degrees of Temple 
Bar, 
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course ori the chemical phenomena 6f 
nature. He first pointed out the differ- 
ent objects to which the lectures will re- 
late^ — The general properties of the ma- 
terials which constitutor oiir globe; th£ 
active powers subservient to these changes ; 
-— -He'at, light, and electricity; the ar- 
rangements and* changes of the atmb- 
sphere; the sea, rivers, and of the solid 
surface of the earth. He stated that it 
was his iritention to bring forward all thfe' 
latest discoveries on these interesting ob- 
jects of inquiry, and to illustrate therri 
both by experiments and sketches. He 
concluded by pointing out some of * the 
peculiar advantages of philosophical 
study. . . . 

The REv.Mr.DiBDiN,in his third lec- 
ture on the rise mid progress of English 
Literature, took a vie^r of the poetry of 
Richard Rolle, and Laurence Minot. 
Of the former it was observed that his 
principal poem (a religious one) called 
' The pricke of conscience', contained 
very little sentiment, imagination, or ele- j 



gtttia! of expression. The M6& of tUis 
W6r$- were s&id 3 to be rather Common tof 
tne rMWic ft&aries of the oMlntry j an& 
a % ftw s^eietotehs of it, descriptive or* f 
moral dur&s; and the goodness 6f Provi- - 
dence, served to shew how" the author had' 



expressions into the stnictureof his verse. 
0* Laurerib&Miriof,' Mr. D. remarked, 
that, till* Mf. Rifeon published his beau- 
tiful altfd : c6rre6t edition of the jioemsW 
this writer, iiM79&, tt^ pubKe' were igL ' 
nbraiit i of the gratfE Wests' of the author; 
who it seeniS'M^'veYf'iuljierfectfyfeubWii / 
t& T. Wartoti afid Df. Henry. « In jibint 
of ease, haritidnyV arid variety of tferstfc. 
c&fldny as ^rcftl -as getfertfl pfeffcf>i€ufty tef' 
sdyle,-he was allotfed by his e;ditot3totbe<; 

eqtittlyif toot^ijidridr, td any: English^ Jjbetfi 
bfeibra#e ]<&h, ; or, with very few except 

tione; ev^n J the' 17th century; The fH&usal- 
ofLhis= podtry, as : well as the interestibg 
notes from Lord Berner's translation of 
Rraissarti by whleK'the^HibiiPisriUtrttrat- 
edj was 1 strongly recommended 'to' the 
audience. - . 
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Tub works of Sir John MaundeviJIe, 
fornaed the next subject pf M r * P ,fi h 9°*** 
sideratiqn ; and a sketch of this traveller's . 
life and labours was given frc&n bis earfyv 
biographer, Pits; as were also some curi* 
ous specimens of his voyages, to sbew 
tfce .-nature of his style, and the peculiar 
turn of his thought, (f . 

Tun remainder of the lecture wa&de- 
voted to a particular account $f> tjm p^e* 
tfy.of Robert L^ngl^nd, -and esp^eci^iyiof , 
his singular production called 'The YM: 
sions. of Pierce Fl0#glwan'.; £his poem 
(a satirical on^ leyelM , against the vices ? 
of all professions,) was con^ctm^d to , 
haiv^e bpen written about the year |36D,, 
and was first r ipfinited in 15pOL Many 
interesting specimens of it were adduced 
by Mr, IX; fcnd, among others, a remark* > 
able passage * which was fii^t observed* 
by Mt%. Cooper, in her Muses Library, r 
to have suggested to Milton the idea; of 

,- . t i 

. * Thia passage i$ <?'$&jl by Wartpm, i# bis Hktorjr 
of English rpoetry, Vol. l. 284 ; and by Mr. Ellis in A 
the ist. vol, of his Specimens of early English £oets, 
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his Lazar House, in the 1 1th book of 
Paradise Lost* > , /-_ r 

* The Crede of Pierce Ploughman/ an 
anonymous, and nearly cohtehlpofaneotis 
poem, written in the same alliterative 
metre, without rhyme, formed the con-, 
eluding part of the lecture* The first 
edition of this curious production was said 
tf> be printed by Wolfq in 1553, but to 
have almost the scarcity of a MS : the 
second edition was printed in 1561, along 
with the 4?th edition of * The Visions'* 
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British Gallery. 

Tjiis Institution will be opened to the 
Public on Monday the 16th February, 
wjith the addition of the Models of the 
several Candidates for executing the 
National Monuments, which are to be 
placed in the Gallery, for the decision of 
the.}' Committee of Taste, appointed to 
examine them. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

As the present is a season of the year when 
fly-flappers are necessarily out of use, the 
appearance of a work, under the above title, 
did not a little surprise me. Th£ wHte^ 
seems to possess a considerable portion of 
goodnature, not unmixed with a prope** 

;ity to indulge biwself in a few *Iy pteraQn- 

alities. 

He attacks the title of my paper, aod 
thinks it dictatorial; but has he attended to 
my illustration of it # , and is his own title more 
seasonable ? To b& sure there are always in- 
sects buzzing about in the regions of lite- 
rature, and probably it ^ras his wish to fur* 
nish me with a fly-flap to be guarded against 
the f ata l effects of their stings. If so, he has 
my thanks; but had he no intention* at 
the same time, of secreting one of these mis- 
chievous little insects in his fly-flap? 

With the assistance of CAtemhert, wbo 
fills eight out pf his 26 pages, hp ta\\$ vexy 
learnedly on the fine arts, and abuses the 

. * Sec page 7 of No. I, of The Director, 
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Ijkitish Institution : adding, that it affords 
not proper encouragement to painting. On 
the contrary, the fact is known that \% has 
afforded very general encouragement The 
hope of remuneration is the strongest incen- 
tive to successful labour. An artist, like 
all other professional, and unprofessional, 
mpn, ipust have 'du quoi ipang^r' — This he 
will get by portrait pajnting, it is true; but 
fypre the fly-flapper knocks him down with 
bi$ machine, ^nd says, ' You must be an his- 
torical painter, and content yourself with- 
the annual admiration of a passing multi- 
t)i{)e ffQRi • May to July, if you wish to at- 
tain to excellence in your art/ Let the 
painter make thp experiment ! Is my op- 
ponent aware that the British Institution 
has already disposed of historical and other, 
pictures, to the amoupt of £. 5000 and up* 
W^rds ? Is thte no encouragement to the 
§fte arts ? 

The fly-flapper appears to triumph nt the 
introduction of the names of ' all the ipas- 
t;ers and misses who copied the pictures.' 
But the insertion of their names was a mere 
matter of business and necessary detail; 
\yhilc it ga»ve notoriety, it excited emula- 
tion. 

We are amused at pag$ fl$ yith ? lpng agr 
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count of a letter's miscarrying, addressed to 
the fly-flapper from a friend,, at Rome ; and, 
what is very important, we are told that this 
letter was dated on the 6th June, 1806. In 
this epistle, a great deal, I dare say, was 
inserted about the famous Can ova, of Rome; 
who, I am ready to admit, deserves every 
commendation ; and who the fly-flapper, in 
order that loyalty, heroism, and common 
sense may have a mori ostensible share in 
the refinement of the arts, is desirous of 
"bringing over here, to erect Nelson's monu- 
ment, because the talents of our countrymen, 
Flaxman, Nollekens,Westmacott, and Bacon 
are inadequate to the task ! 

I find the author of The Fly-flap has a 
strong propensity to become acquainted with 
my person, and to tell the world what I 
have done, and, also, what I have not done. 
Addison's remark, in the first Number of The 
Spectator, is particularly applicable on this 
occasion. 

' I have observed (says he) that a reader sel- 
dom peruses a book with pleasure, till he knows 
whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, mar- 
ried or a bachelor, with other particulars of 
the like nature, that conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an author. * 
2 
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In his conjecture about the identity of my 
person and character, I can assure him he is 
completely mistaken. I have never had the 
honour ' of making foundlings useful to so- 
ciety'. My domestic situation is best de- 
scribed in the concluding sentence of Gil Bias, 
with the alteration of one word only. * Pour 
comble de satisfaction, le ciel a daign6 m'ac- 
corder quatre enfans, dont 1' education va 
devenir l'arausement de mes vieux jours.' 



I shall attend to the suggestion of an anonymous 
Correspondent relating to the names of the Artists 
who gained the Prizes at the Royal Academy. 



William Savage, Printer, Bedford Bury. 
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XilXuv spurn Q«K t»n haQipHwoi arfTToiJfct/jxtiw r5r a.ira,i$tvrcjy; 

Chilo being asked, What constituted the difference 
between the accomplished and the ignorant? re- 
plied, The hopes of distinction and reward. 

Chilo apud Diogen. Laert. 

For the following letter on the connex- 
ion between genius and patronage, and 
on the reward and honour which the 
Grecian States bestowed on the arts and 
sciences, I am indebted to a learned 
correspondent, whose name it would be 
an honour for me to insert. The investi- 
gation is curious, and supplies food for 
reflection. My readers will probably 
unite with me in wishing a continuation 
of the subject. 

o 
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*To the Director. 

It is the proud prerogative of genius, 
to create to itself distinction, and to ex- 
ercise authority upon the minds of men. 
In the earliest ages of the world, supe- 
rior personal prowess, and extraordinary 
efforts of valour, obtained the control 
and the command of armies, pointed 
out the paths of victory, and extended 
territorial possessions. Intellectual sit- 
periority went a great deal farther. The 
effect of personal superiority was rela- 
tive! v transient; that of the mind was 
perpetual. The rewards and* honours and 
distinctions paid to each, were propor- 
tioned to the effects, which the mass of 
mankind felt and acknowledged. They 
bowed the knee to valour with reve- 
rence and admiration ; but they adored 
the mind, which taught the saltitary arts 

of life, which tempered the ferocity of 
the savage, and enlightened the gloom 
of ignorance. 
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Such must have been the emotions of 
men, when the mere useful arts alone 
were known and exercised ; before the 
poet dipped his pen in the colours of the 
rainbow; before the artist gazed with 
rapture on the works of nature, and en* 
favoured to transfuse her beauties and 
her wonders to his canvass ; before tbQ 
statuary taught his marble to breathe. 

The advance from the useful to thq 
ornamental arts, must have been slow 
and progressive* Man first constructed 
his hut, to shelter him from the incle- 
mency of the seasons ; long must the in- 
terval have been before it was thought 
to decorate the walls with pictures, with 
statues, or with tapestry. Man must 
\®og have been familiar with the glooni 
and intricacy of the forest, with $h$ 
home miirmur of the waterfall, before 
he cpuld conceive the possibility of Re- 
presenting their effects with fidelity and 
interest a second time, and by artificial 
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It is probable, that the first successful 
efforts of genius, as they must have pro** 
voked delight and excited astonishment, 
impressed the minds of ignorant and su- 
perstitious mortals with the idea of pre- 
ternatural agency. Thus, perhaps, the 
first altars were constructed to Pan, to 
Geres, or to Bacchus. But this would be 
too remote and too intricate an investi- 
gation. Our idea and intention is, to 
convey to the reader* some ability to 
comprehend what was in ^different ages 
of the world the disposition of men, to 
compensate and reward the powers of 
intellect, which were exerted to meliorate 

and adorn the condition of life, : * 

• • • • ■ . ■ •.• - 

In this particular, in the remote a^es 
of mankind, there could be no fixed 
principle. Rewards of merit must have 
been wayward and irregular ; depending 
on the caprice, or the opulence, or local 
condition, of states or individuals, foir 
whose use, or service, or gratification* tfefc 
intellectual powers of genius were ii*<aoy 
form exercised, 

2 
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What shall we say of the state of 
Athens and the caprice of its rulers, at a 
time when they boasted, and not with- 
out reason, of their proud pre-eminence 
in wisdom and the arts. They with so- 
lemn deliberation condemned Socrates 
to death. After a very short interval they 
devoted his accusers to the same punish- 
ment, and erected a statue of brass, Ter- 
tullian affirms it was of gold, to his me- 
mory. It was the work of Lysippus, and 
adorned one of the most conspicuous 
places of the city. Of the same people 
and their fickleness, it is told by Dio- 
genes Laertius, in his life of Socrates, 
that upon some occasion (he quotes He- 
raclides as his authority) they condemned 
Homer to pay a fine of fifty drachmae 
fu/A |3«fc W as a crazy fellow. Yet at no 
great distance of time, we read that 
they ordered his poems to be publicly 
recited every* fifth year at the festival of 
the Panathenaea. This same Homer, 
whose works were collected by Solon, 
Commented upon by Aristotle,* and so 
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cherished by Alexander the Great, that 
the following anecdote is related. 

Alexander having discovered among 
the spoils of Darius, a cabinet of extra- 
ordinary beauty, atid adorned with pearls 
and precious stones ; ordered the works 
of Homer to be preserved in it, that the 
richest production of human genius 
might be deposited in one of the richest 
specimens of human art. 

The same sort of waywardness and 
caprice in the distinction and reward of 
merit, even when he himself was per- 
sonally benefited, is recorded of the 
first Darius : We read the tale in 
Herodotus. 

Darius the first monarch of Persia/ 
had passed, according to the venerable 
historian, seven days and asT many nights 
without sleep, and in severe anguish, from 
a dislocation of his ancle. He employed 
in vjEtin the most skilful medical profes* 
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Sors of his country. At length he was 
informed, that one Democedes, a Greek 
physician of great celebrity, was lan- 
guishing in servitude, and at no great 
distance. — The king sent for, consulted 
him, and was curecF of his complaint. 
The reward he thought proper to bestow 
<was whimsical enough. The physician 
deceived two pair of fetters of solid gold. 
Democedes remonstrated in one of the 
oldest puns upon record. " I was in sla- 
very before, I presume it is your inten- 
tion to double my calamity/' Darius 
took the reply in good part, and sent the 
man to the apartments of his women, to 
whom he was introduced as the physi- 
cian, whose skill had saved the life of 
their prince. It is related, that each of 
the women gave him either a golden 
rase, or, as some critics interpret the pas- 
sage, as much of the golden coin of 
•Persia called Darics, as he could take 
out of a vase, presented by each of the 
women, filled to the summit. 

From the same writer it appears, this 
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same Democedes was retained by the 
Athenians as a public physician, at the 
inconsiderable salary of one hundred 
minae. •% 

To those who speculate upon the cha* 

meter of man, and the disposition shewn 

to reward merit, it must occasion no 

little perplexity to observe, that with the 

exception perhaps of this single country, 

the compensation made in return for 

medical aid and advice, has been mean 

and inadequate. We have here an exam* 

pie how they were estimated in Greece; 

they fared but little better at Rome, and 

even at the present period in France, no 

larger fee is given than half a crown. 

Yet it is not necessary to remark, that 

in a skilful physician every greater and 

better quality of the mind, with every 

adventitious aid of study and of science 

is not only required, but usually found. 

— From this digression, it may be proper 

to go back a little. 

It is more than probable, that the first 
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rewards bestowed on merit of whatever 
kind, were donations of Land. — Pliny 
says, — Dona amplissima imperatorum et 
fortium civium quantum qui* uno die 
plurimum circumaravisset. — Seneca also 
observes, — Ob virtutem et vere gestam 
rempublicam tantum agri decerneretur, 
quantum arando uno die circumiri 
potuisset. But that there was no method, 
or system, or consistency, observed in the 
proportion between rewards and merit, 
sufficiently appears from the following 
verses which are preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, and by him ascribed to Crates 
of Thebes. 

" Let a Cook have thirty pounds : 
Two groats are enough for a Physician: 
AParasite shall haveninehundred^ounds : 
A Counsellor w ^mfAmv nothing: 
A Courtezan one hundred and eighty 

pounds: 
The Philosopher may be satisfied with a 

groat/' 

Such were the wayward feelings of 
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more a$tient times with regard to merit ; 
it was distinguished indeed and rewarded, 
but with extreme capriciousness. In 
the Athenian republic, at the period of 
their greatest refinement and opulence, 
they who discharged the honourable 
3&d important functions of ambassadors 
to foreign states* enjoyed no noWer r«r 
compence than two drachmae a day. 
Contrasted with this mean parsimony,, 
what can have been more magnificent m, 
design, more liberal in. the disposition 
or more costly in the gift, than the profes- 
sion lavished by superstition, or by a»- 
bition, on oracles, priests, and temples ? 
— Reflect but for a moment on the do- 
nations made by Croesus to th6 various 
oracles of Greece ; or the monuments qtf 
art, and ornaments of value, possessed by 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and tb* 
mind is lost in wonder and astonishment, 
To specify one example only : Croesus, 
to demonstrate his gratitude ta the <&-* 
vinity of Delphi, or rather perhaps to re- 
ward those whose sagacity and subtlety, 
anticipating what followed* gav^ such 
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oracular communication as they knew 
to be wanted, constructed one immense 
pile of golden goblets, cars decorated 
with gold and silver, with other splendid 
and valuable materials, and then set fire 
to the whole, in honour of the oracle. 
Of the mass of gold which ran together 
from this process, he made one hundred 
and seventeen tiles of gold of different 
sizes and purity ; none of which however 
weighed less than one talent and a half. 
Upon these tiles he placed a lion of pure 
gold, which weighed ten talents. He 
sent also two large cisterns, one of gold, 
and one of silver, the statue of a woman, 
in solid, gold, three cubits high, with a 
multitude of other things of such ex- 
traordinary value, that it would be no 
easy task to give their actual amount in 
money of our country. 

The inference to be drawn from the 
above fact is this ; — that as art must have 
made great progress in those very remote 
times, which is implied by the statues of 
the female, the lion, and the tiles of 
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gold ; there must have existed a propor- 
tionable disposition to encourage and re- 
ward the merits of artists. — Of the skill 
of antient artists in every branch, many 
remarkable tales are told: — they occur in 
Pliny, in Athenaeus, Pausanias, and 
other writers of antient times. They 
occur in Pancirollus, and a multitude of 
more modern compilers ; and many also 
have been brought together by Dutens, 
in his ingenious and useful work on the 
discoveries of the antients attributed to 
the moderns. It may perhaps be suffi- 
cient to adduce an example ; — It is re- 
lated by Pliny of Theodoras of Samos. 

It was this Theodoras who constructed 
the celebrated Labyrinth at Samos ; but 
he was no less famous for having made a 
representation of himself in brass, which 
must ever be considered as a prodigious 
effort of genius. — The statue was ac- 
knowledged to be a strong resemblance 
of the artist. He hdd in his right hand 
a file: with three fingers of his left hand 
he held a carnage drawn by four horses ; 
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but the carriage, the horses and the driv- 
er, were all so exceedingly minute, that the 
whole was covered by the wings of a fly. 

Hitherto we have considered only our 
proposed subject, with respect to Greece, 
where indeed our materials seem almost 
inexhaustible. — What must have been 
the state of arts, and what the proud and 
lofty feelings of artists most distinguished 
for their genius, when we read of Alex- 
ander the Great, that he forbad any 
painter but Apelles to attempt to give 
his picture ; or any statuary but Lysip- 
pus to represent him in marble. It is 
more than probable, that both these men 
considered so honourable a reservation in 
their favour, the noblest recompence of 
their talents, as it was the surest testL ' 
mony of their excellence. — Pericles, most 
probably, when crowned with two sprigs 
of olive, in the Forum at Athens, as the 
most meritorious of his fellow citizens, felt 
an emotion of triumph, far beyond the 
power of gold, or splendour of riches, to 
compensate. What prouder reward of 
merit can be pourtrayed than Archi- 
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medes received at the siege of Syracuse ! 
In vain bad Marcellus used every strata- 
gem, and every power of military engines. 
His menace was despised, and all his at- 
tempts frustrated. Yet did the lofty 
Roman strictly enjoin, that no violence 
should be offered to the man, whose 
knowledge and whose skill so long and 
so effectually protracted his victory. 

I shall, in a succeeding number 
make a transition to other countries! 
examine what was the retribution, and 
what the connexion, between genius and 
patronage; and conclude with some re- 
marks as to encouragement of art and 
science, given at the present period 
among ourselves. 



I add the following letter respecting 
the Fly-Flap. 

To The Director. 

Sir, 10 Feb. 180?. 

Is your last number you notice a new 
correspondent, who has presented him- 
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self to you under the name of The Fly- 
flap. I think it my duty to give you 
early notice that he is, as I shall prove 
from his own mouth, a foreign agent of 
the Manufacturers, Importers,, and Ven- 
dors of what are called Antknt Pictures* 
smd employed to vilify the talents of our 
English Artists; I must therefore caution 
you to have no concern with him. I do 
not pretend to have any merit in my dis- 
covery, as the perusal of his work wilt 
make what I assert obvious to any one, 
foe the following among other reasons : 

1st. He is entirely ignorant of the ta- 
lent ai*d professional knowledge of Re t- 
nolds and? other Englishmen, who have 
written on the Fine Arts ; and, therefore, 
when he wants eight pages of letters-press, 
he fills them with an uninteresting and 
inapplicable quotation, not from an En- 
glish Artist or Connoisseur, but frofn a 
French metaphysician. 

2dly. He takes every opportunity of 
depreciating the genius of our country- 
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men. When he speaks of those British 
Artists, who have laboured with talent 
and success, and with honour to their 
Country, during the preceding Summer, 
in the British Gallery, and have produc- 
ed what has afforded surprise and pleasure 
to every judicious and candid English- 
man, he, like a Frenchman, objects (see 
page 1 7) to your introducing to public 
notice those artists whom he preposter- 
ously calls " the Masters and Misses, who 
" have copied the fine Pictures lent by 
" their Patriotic Proprietors" ; and he 
presumes to tell us in the same page that 
" the principles on which the effect of 
" colouring is produced, the character of 
"the different schools, and their re- 
" spective excellence, are not understood 
" by our artists." 

3dly. He is, or seems to be, entirely 
ignorant of the talents and merits of our 
English sculptors; of one of whom you 
have given in your last number so pre- 
eminent an example, in the Achilles 
of our excellent Artist, Banks. Besides 

3 
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this, he has the effrontery to propose, 
what seems to be the chief object of his 
pamphlet, that a deputation shall be sent 
to an eminent Italian artist, a friend of 
this said Monsieur Flyflap, to solicit him 
to honour thi? country with his pre- 
sence, and to prepare the public monu- 
ments, destined by a grateful country to 
those Heroes, to whom Britain owes its 
security and glory : — as if British Art were 
not competent to erect the memorial of 
British valour ! 

4thly. While he affects, in the French 
stile, to intermix personal allusions to 
your private character, he shews, as you 
have explained in your third number, 
that he knows nothing at all about you. 
In fact, it appears that what he says has 
no more relation to you personally, than 
to any of the numerous tribe of his conti- 
nental friends, whom he wishes to be in- 
vited to this country, to instruct our 
British artists. 

5thly, and lastly (not to weary you 

Q 



i 
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and your readers with a load of wine* 
cessary evidence on so clear a point) 
what decidedly proves him to be a fo- 
reigner, if not a Frenchman, he fights un- 
der false colours; and assumes the initials 
of a very amiable and respectable English- 
man. This is a base and wicked fraud, 
intended to injure the character of a 
worthy man, who is beloved and valued 
by all who know him ; and who, I dare 
say, is heartily ashamed of what Monsieur 
Flyflap endeavours to father upon him. 

To conclude, Mr. Director, let me ad- 
vise you not to meddle or make with this 
Monsieur Flyflap. The alien office has 
its eye upon him; and it is surmised 
that he is at least a foreign agent and 
emissary, if not a French spy. 

A Friend to English Artists. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIANA. 

Having promised in my last article 
of € Bibliographiana', to give some "ac* 
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qount of the sale of books, MSS. and 
belles lettres curiosities, in this metro- 
polis, as being connected, in an obvious 
manner, with the existing state of lite- 
rature, it has struck me, upon reflection, 
that a brief history of the principal book- 
sales in this country (by auction or other- 
wise) might not form an unappropriate 
introduction to these bibliographical 
sketches. 

Let it be premised, however, that 
the pecuniary value of books is not to be 
regulated by their intrinsic or intellectual 
value. Dr. Johnson says, very justly, in 
his preface to Shakspeare, ' Books which 
are [sometimes] sought only because they 
are scarce, would not have been scarce 
had they been much esteemed'. It is un- 
questionably true, that for a few shil- 
lings, some of the finest works of ge- 
nius, of morality, and of religion, may 
be procured : but the mischief is, that 
the fascinating and popular term of 
' editio princeps', drives too often from our 
recollection the more sensible one of 
editio optima. What can I possibly want 
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better than thepest edition f ' Many things', 
replies the thorough bred bibliographer, 
— 'you want theirs**, the prince ofedi* 

* Perhaps among the rarest of the rare editiones 
principes in Italian literature, are the sonnets of Pe- 
trarch, 1470, and the Theseid of Boccacio, 1475. 
See Bibl. Smith, fol. ccclxii — lxiii. Bibl. Askev* 
No. 684. This latter, the Theseid, was sold at the 
Doctor's sale, under the appellation of an vmqut 
copy, for £85. 1 dare not venture to affirm what it 
would now bring ; and still less dare I pronounce judg- 
ment on the price of the Petrarch ; of which, however, 
Mr. Beloe has given us some account in his 'Anecdotes 
of scarce books/ A celebrated literary character 
once informed me, that a bibliographical virtuoso sat 
off in a postchaise and four, from Dublin to London, 
to obtain this edition of Petrarch ; but that he ar- 
rived too late, and was with difficulty kept from 
fainting away ! Had he been a Roman, I suppose he 
would of course have laid violent hands on himself. 

In Greek and Roman literature, among the rarest 
of the editiones principes are the Milan editions of 
JEsop and Isocrates, 1480 — 1493 : the Florentine 
edit, of Lucian, 1496 ; the Roman edit, of Virgil 
printed before 1470 ; the Lucretius of 1473, printed 
by Ferrandus ; and the Caesar of 1469. Of all these 
'libri longe rarissimi' I do not presume to indulge 
the reader with the prices. 

In English literature I will mention only two very 
rare first editions : they are my Lord Bacon's Essays 
2 
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UmSf a large-paper *, or an illustrated 
copyf — '■ hinc iter ad astra V What are 

of 1579; and Master William Shakspeare's Plays, 
collected for the first time into a folio volume of the 
date of 1623 : a perfect copy of this latter is worth 
— but I am entrenching on the trade. 

* Take one example only, gentle reader, of the value 
of large paper copies. The Grenville Homer, (with 
three engravings, not to be found in the common co- 
pies) has brought at a sale c£ 99 15s. To be sure, it 
is among the finest specimens of Greek typography 
in the world ! The small paper affords no idea of the 
splendour of the large. Sometimes books are printed 
on paper of three or four different sizes ; and a little 
volume of pretty anecdotes might be compiled con- 
cerning these variations in size. Woe betide the col- 
lector who finds he has the third, when he though* 
he possessed the fourth and largest size ! Imperial is- 
aothing, while Atlas or Elephant is to be obtained. 

+ An illustrated copy is the insertion of prints or 
drawings into a work, not originally published with 
k, illustrative of the persons or things therein treated 
of. I take this to be a guarded, JegaHike, defini- 
tion. 

Of the various modes which taste has suggested, or 
caprice invented, for the embellishment of typogra- 
phy, none surely is more pleasing or useful than this 
of illustration. I could mention illustrated copies of 

Grainger, (a biographical history of England, selling 
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the Royal and London Institution Li- 
braries compared with those, containing 
books * where a rivulet of text meanders 
through a meadow of margin* — where 
the red, or blue, or green lines encompass 
and adorn the subject-matter, as the jew- 
eller's gems do the artist's miniature — and 
where a duodecimo page is struck off or 
inlaid* upon an imperial folio, like a little 
Indian prince mounted on an elephant's 

for. under £%.) which have been estimated at 150O 
and 2000 guineas ! Boswell's life of Johnson, and 
Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowyer the Printer, are good 
subjects for this purpose — though I am not aware of 
any very famous illustrated copy of either of these 
amusing works. 

# Of the art of inlaying upon a larger size paper, 
a great deal might be said — but I shall be concise. 
I believe the usual charge is three pence a leaf or 2 
pages, exclusively of the vellum paper to which it is 
attached. The most curious instance I know of a 
small page of text being surrounded by an ample 
margin, like a cockboat sailing in the open ocean, 
is an edition of Bacon's Essays, printed by Bensley at 
the close of the last century, in the Cracherode Col- 
lection — of which, I understand^ orly four copies, 
were taken off! 
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back ? Besides are you indifferent to 
exterior splendour — has Binding no charms 
for you ? What is natural beauty with- 
out appropriate dress ?' 

The greater part of this attack of the 
thorough bred Bibliographer, is extreme- 
ly vulnerable ; but, in one respect, I agree 
with him. Book Binding not only forms 
a test of the refinement and wealth of an 
age, but it engages a great number of 
poor and deserving fellow creatures, in 
a creditable and sometimes lucrative em- 
ployment. I speak here of the labourers 
and journeymen. Master-binders are, in 
general, men of ingenuity, talent, and pro- 
perty. 

It is only in an advanced period of ci* 
vilization that all the foregoing bibliogra- 
phical luxuries can be enjoyed. Let us 
change places with our ancestors, under 
Alfred, and into what a chaos should we 
be plunged ? — roaming in wildernesses to 
seek for masters to teach us our ABC, 
and treasuring our horn-books with more 
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jealousy even than we now do our copies 
on vellum * ■/ 

» 

It may not be amiss to present my 
readers with the opinion of a very cele- 
brated modern historian on the subject 
of book-binding— for this forms a mate- 

rial feature in all * Bibliographiana/ 

4 A taste for the exterior decoration of 
books has lately arisen in this country — • 
in the gratification of which no small 
share of ingenuity has been displayed : 
but if we are to judge of the present pre- 
dilection for learning by the degree of 
expense thus incurred, we must consider 

* I really wish some bibliographer would collect 
all the anecdotes about vellum copies. Perhaps we 
can boast of possessing in this country the most valua- 
ble one in the world. I allude to the first edition of 
Livy, reposing in Pall Mall, within about twenty 
steps of the splendid repository of Mr. T. Payne. The 
only thing perhaps to put in competition with it is, a 
vellum copy of the Mozababic Missal; of which 
an eminent and noble bibliographer is said to be in 
possession. For an account of this latter work con- 
sult the Harleian Catalogue, Vol. iii. No. 1528. 
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it as greatly inferior either to that of the 
Romans during the times of the first Em- 
perors, or of the Italians in the 15th cen- 
tury. And yet it is perhaps difficult to 
discover, why a favourite book should not 
be as proper an object of elegant orna- 
ment, as the head of a cane, the hilt of 
a sword, 6r the latchet of a shoe/ 

Roscoe's Lor. de Medici, edit. 1800. 
vol. ii. p. 79, note. 

This quotation is, I think, decisive in 
favour of splendid book-binding — and I 
trust that none of my readers, who are 
lovers of good or rare books, will suffer 
their ardour for this part of bibliographi- 
cal virtti, to abate. If we put sumptu- 
ous frames round our pictures and prints, 
we may surely ornament our books in 
the same elegant manner. 

Perhaps some may like to know, that 
our ancestors, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, almost always bound their books 
within covers formed of oak, or other 
stout wooden materials. On the outside 

H 
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of this Woodeft biffing* a coat 6f teathet 
was usually laid, upon which was im- 
pressed a variety of ornaments and de* 
vices* : accbrding to the skill or fancy of 
the printer, or publisher. It is not un* 
common to find very beautiful arabesque 
borders round some of these embellish* 
ments of heads or figures of distinguished 
characters. In thfe inner side of the bind- 
ing, a large oval or square indision was 
sometimes made, into which was inserted 
a religious relic, usually a silver crucifix, 
This was gukrddd by a little door> which 
opened or shut at the pleasure of the 
owner— and thus the book presented at 
once an object of devotion, and a subject 
ef Studious inquiry. 

Gilt ornaments were not, I believe, in* 
troduced till the latter end <Jf the 16th 
century. Those just mentioned were, what 
is now techbically called (and imitated \Vith 
great though not equal success) ' blind-tool* 
ing: 9 a bibliographer well knows the force 
of this expression, Messft. Herring* KaU 
thoeber, Staggemjert Mackinlay, Meyer, 
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ftnd Arm^-o^g ,are vpmg *&§ jnost auc- 
sessfy] &ndei$ ir* tlu3 ijl^p^rtaMffljtof.ithe 
$rjfc. The*?^ tofficvjer, 4 aharpn'ow god 
4?ci^iw in the J>li#$-tQp]ipg of the anr 
t^epttbiiiding, to which the moderns hays 
not yet attained. 

Having dilated on tJb^^ part of c Bi- 
bliogr^phian^ much longer t^aji ^ras ori- 
ginally intended, I $fe?$ Ijere c}qs$ the 
5uhJQct--:^serviqg for tj^e npxt flmpfyer 
qf the Djirector, soipe ^qqpupt of tl^ 
book sales of Sir Charles Scarborpugh, 
and Archbishop Tillot^op, £t the cjose of 
the 17th century. Mean tiipe I take 
leave of my reader, by submitting to his 
consideration the following epistles, sent 
me by two female correspondents, ^n reply 
to my last article of Bibliographiana. 

• • 

Air. Director, 

Sir, 

You majte an appeal to us fem^Jes, in 
your last article pf 'Bibliographijana' — but 
jpray, Sir, what are we to understand by 



i 
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4 blazing-stars and comets, in the forms of 
illuminated Caxtons, and Vellum Al- 
duses?' You know the natural timidity 
of our sex — and that we want not to be 
acquainted with such subjects of terror 
in our astronomical studies. 

Accept, however, my best thanks for 
your account of the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, and Will Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure. Could one procure these books 
at Lackington's or Lane's ? and was Jack 
the Painter, of Portsmouth notoriety, a 
descendant of this Will ? 
I am, Sir, Yours, 

Clarissa, 

To the Editor of the Director. 

Sir, 

My grandmother, whD is much given 
to reading of old books, has done nothing 
but rummage her chests in the garret, 
ever since the perusal of your c Bibliogra- 
phiana/ with the hope of discovering 
the Paradise of Dainty Devices, or Will 
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Painter's Palace of Pleasure — but hither- 
to without success* 

She requests of me to entreat you for 
the loan of these works, and, in return, 
promises to bequeath you both her / 
4 toothless and biting satires ; of which 
she has a choice copy in her mahogany 
bureau. 

Pray, Sir, be very particular in your 
account of old romances and novels; 
and let me know whether ' The Temple 
of Glass,' and ' The Pastime of Pleasure 9 , 
printed about the middle of the l6th 
century, be worth five shillings or five 
pounds. 

I am, Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

BlBLIETTA. 

P. S. Is the first edition of 'The Twelve 
merry Gestys of the Widow Edyth ' prefer- 
able to the last ? and who would you 
recommend me as a binder for my ' Ro- 
maunt of the Rose,' black letter ? 
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Royal Institution. 

The fourth lecture of the Rev. J^r, 
Dibdin, on the rise and progress of Eng- 
lish literature, was devoted entirely to 
the life and writings of Chaucer. 

H<? began by observing that the chroj 
nological priority of Gower to Chaucer-, 
was by no means decided from the word 

• disciple', used by the former in his 

* Confession of a Lover;' for it appeared 
that this word was spoken by Veuu$ as 
applicable to Chaucer's being her disciple 
and poet*, and not by Gower in refeir 
ence to Chaucer's connexion with him- 
self. T. Warton, Johnson, and Ritson, 
had concluded, from this .very expres- 

* Tbe goddess addresses Gower in the following 
^ manner : 

Grete well Chaucer, when ye mete, 
As my disciple, and my poet; 
For in the flow'rs of his yout^i 
In sundry wise, as he well couth, 
Of ditties, and of songs glad. 
The which he for my sake made — 
The land fulfilled is over all, 8cc. 
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si on, that Gower was anterior to our 
venerable bard ; who it seems had com- 
prised all his principal works, except the 
Canterbury Tales, before the appearance 
of the ' Confession of a Lover/ in 1392-3, 

The biographical accounts of Chaucer 
were then rather minutely entered into: 
and it was remarked that hardly one ma- 
terial fact, of the very few with which 
we were acquainted of Chaucer's life, ^jas 
found in subsequent biographers, that 
had not been already noticed by Tyrr* 
whit. 

A succinct account was then given of 
all the works of Chaucer, in poetry and 
prose; and the character of the poet was 
delineated from some strong descriptive 
passages, in the anonymous biography 
prefixed to Urry's edition of his works. 

The ' Canterbury Tales' formed the 
next subject of discussion. Dry den's 
criticism on the poem, and Tyrrwhit's 
edition of it, were brought forward to 
particular notice ; the latter was pro- 
nounced, on the authority of the late 
Mr. Ritson, to c be the most erudite, cu- 
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rious, and valuable performance that has 
yet appeared in this country/ 

Mr. D. concluded with adducing the 
testimonies of a number of antient and 
modern English authors, in praise of 
Chaucer, from Ascham to Warton ; and re- 
marked, that the incorrect state in which 
the Poet's works now appeared, was, in 
a great measure, to be attributed to the 
mutilated and imperfect condition of the 
MSS. Still there was room for an im- 
proved edition : MSS. had been careless- 
ly collated and transcribed ; and it was 
hoped, ■ that our antient Bard would one 
day receive the same advantages of edi- 
torship as were already bestowed on 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser, 
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Studious exercise imparts to youth, temperance* 
to the aged gratification, wealth to the indigent, and 
honour to the wealthy. 

PiOG&NIS DICTUM CUM XH&GENE LAERTIO. 



I did not retire from the fertile sub- 
ject of Greece, and those who adorn the 
Grecian annals by the wonderful efforts 
qf their genius* because the theme was 
exhausted, but because my proposed li- 
mits allowed only of cursory remark ; and 

v. 

it is necessary to pass into other scenes 
and other regions. 

When I reflect on the splendid cata- 
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logue of illustrious names deservedly ce- 
lebrated in Greece, and observe- how 
very few of them occur in the preceding 
essay, Lean hardly expect the reader to 
give me credit for more than desultory 
observation, the highest claim of which 
is transitory amusement. He will be in- 
clined y from the stores of his memory, or 
from the ardour of his attachment to par- 
ticular studies, to reproach me for omitting 
characters and incidents which merit per- 
petual celebrity. Did not King Attalus, 
says one, give Aristides of Thebes a hun- 
dren talents for a single picture ? Did 
not Candaules, another may exclaim, 
cover a! picture of Bularchus,of no inconsi- 
derable dimensions, with pieces of gold, in 
testimony of its merit ? Did not, again ob- 
serves a third, Demetrius Expugnator for- 
bear to burn Rhodes, lest a picture painted 
by Protogenes might be destroyed ? I am 
aware of these and of numerous other 
examples, nevertheless having apologised 
for my conciseness, I pass to other coun 
tries. 
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Let 4 us make a short excursion to 
Egypt, and Examine what was the propor- 
tion between merit and its recompense' 
in that celebrated region. 

And first of the Pyramids. Can it be 
necessary to observe what mature expe- 
rience, what perfect knowledge, and what 
is the indispensible conclusion, what en- 
couragement of art and genius is implied 
in the undertaking and execution of these 
stupendous fabrics. It cost no less a 
sum than one thousand and six talents 
to provide the artificers who constructed 
the great pyramid with the radishes, onions 
and garlic they consumed in the progress 
of the work: what then must have been 
the whole amount of what was expended 
in the remuneration of the architects, and 
in collecting the materials of stotie, iron 
and tools, , 

The Art also of embalming, which is 
of the highest antiquity, and which took 
its rise in Egypt, formed of itself a dis- 
tinct profession ; implies no contemptible 
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progress in scientific acqairemept^, atd, 
according to antient writers, was sanction- 
ed and encouraged by the wealthy with 
thq most splendid rewards. We may also 
form some reasonable conjectures with 
respect to the encouragement given to 
genius and art from the following ex* 
am pies. 

History can trace with precision very 
little of the monuments of art or genius 
before the time of Sesostris* Of him 
Diodorus Siculus relates that wherever 
he extended his victorious arms he erect-? 
ed columns upon which his name and na~ 
tion were inscribed. Herodotus saw 
some of these pillars, and describes two of 
them. Each column represented a man 
holding in his right hand a javelin, in bis 
left a bow ; the rest of his armour was 
partly Egyptian and partly Ethiopian. 
Each figure had this inscription, written 
in the sacred characters of Egypt. 



" I f Seeofft^ conquered this country 
by the force ofi my arms/' 
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Rude as the execution may have been 
of these trophies of victory, it may not 
unreasonably be concluded, that art and 
artiste had been progressively encouraged 
and rewarded* 

Sssostris also placed before the 
Temple of Vulcan a sta tue of himself and 
another of his queen. They ^ere thirty 
cubits high ; and who shall presume to 
assert, that it is not a fragment of one of 
these statues, obtained by the victorious 
arms of our countrymen in Egypt, which 
now forms a valuable addition to the cu- 
riosities of the British Museum ? 

Pharon, another sovereign of Egypt, 
presented to the Temple of the Sun, two 
obelisks : each was formed of one solid 
stone, was one hundred cubits high,. and 
eighty in diameter. 

Asychis, king of Egypt, erected a 

most magnificent vestibule, as an entrance 

by the east to the Temple of Vulcan. 

This was adorned with fine sculptures and 

paintings. 
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I proceed, however, no further in this 
track. Enough has probably been said 
tjo prove, thjat, from the remotest periods 
of history, genius has boldly asserted its 
prerogative,, has preserved its ascendancy 
in the minds of men, has vindicated its 
claims, and, as it has provoked admira- 
tion, or induced delight, has proudly 
challenged encouragement, and obtained 
inward, 

• * * 

Proceed we now to the Roman em* 
pire, the seat of the masters of the world. 
But h$re the mind is perplexed with a 
strange and inexplicable paradox. It 
wourld be vain and impertinent to descent 
on the great powers of genius manifested 
in the Roman annals from the foundation 
of the city to its decline and final over- 
throw ; it would be aJike absurd and use- 
less to vindicate that country which pro- 
duced a Caesar and a Virgil, a Cicero and 
a Tacitus. Yet is it not strange to tell, that 
Rome affords no example of a rival of 
Apelles, or competitor with Praxiteles. 
The proud and lofty palaces pf Rome were 
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indeed crowded with the noblest and the 
most Costly monuments of art ; but they 
were obtained by conquest or by pur- 
chase. It was not however, till Mummius re- 
turned from the conquest of Achaia, that 
Rome could boast of any of the produc- 
tions of the great masters ; and it is a most 
curious fact that the picture purchased by 
Attains, ' which I have mentioned above, 
was the first which was exhibited to the 
curiosity of Roman citizens. This same 
Mummius it appears was a barbariari with 
respect to the arts. y He loaded his cata- 
vans with the plunder of the country which 

his arms had subdued; and statues and 

__ ..> 

pictures formed a part of the booty. But 
wheu he got them to Rome, he had no 
otheridea butthat of Converting them into 
substantial money. He sold them at a pub- 
lic auction. By some accident he had 
heard that Attalus had given for this 
same picture the enormous price of one 
hundred talents. He presumed from this 
that the tablet possessed some magical and 
inexplicable virtue: the words of Pliny 
are, Suspicatus aliquid in ea virtutis 
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t|tiod ipse nescket ; he took it from the 
mass, and placed it in the Temple of 
Ceres. Thb was the first picture by a fo- 
reign artist publicly exhibited at Rome* 
Quam priraam arbitrorpicturamexternam 
Romse publicatam* 

E v sir after the period above mentioned, 
when the saloons of Lucullus* and the 
villas of Maecenas, in all probability were 
emblazoned and adorned with the most 
perfect productions of the greatest artists* 
in every line and branch of science* we are 
not to look among Roman citizens for the 
exercise of talent and of genius. This alone 
is to be found among the portions of their 
slaves. Of course I am here speaking of sta- 
tuaries and painters : the encouragements 
given to the muses of poetry and history 
are sufficiently exemplified by thehonours 
paid to the illustrious names which swell 
the Augustan annals. The story of Vir- 
gil, and, his recitation of these memorable 
lines, Tu» Marcellus, eris* &c. to the 
sister of Augustus, is too trite to be re- 
peated. 
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But it is time to draw in the reins, and 
bring the subject nearer home. The field 
of the middle ages, after a long and bar- 
ren interval of gloom and sterility, is al- 
most as spacious, and quite as delightful, 
as those which we have traversed. The 
names of Michael Angelo, of Raphael, of 
•Titian, of Guido, of Petrarch, of Boccace, 
of Ariosto, of Tasso, and a bright multitude 
throng upon the recollection, and confirm 
the position which it was the object of die 
essay to establish, that genius powerfully 
controuls and influences the minds of men, 
asserts its dignity, and vindicates reward. 

It has been the severe, perhaps thejust, 
remark of many friends of genius, and lo- 
vers of the arts, that the annals of this 
country do not too much abound with 
examples of splendid patronage and gene- 
rous encouragement. It must iqdeed be 
allowed, that it is in the power of the cu- 
rious and diligent inquirer to point out 
some melancholy instances where the 
gloom of obscurity and the stings of want 
have shaded that lustre and restrained 

T 
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those powers which, under more auspici- 
ous rays might have gilded, adorned* and 

informed mankind. 

It is however the peculiar pride a&d 
the no less honourable distinction of the 
reign of George I II v that some Hid, At 
least, some fostering encouragement* is 
willingly communicated, wherever merit is 
satisfactorily demonstrated in any branch 
of any of the arts* 

J These at least are not the times, ncfr is 
this the country, when and where it can 
with justice be lamented that the great 
warmth of generous patronage is wholly 
withheld from the disciples of science 
and the muses, " 



Fo n the truth of the assertion we might 
appeal to a long list of facts, and direct 
the reader's attention to a long catalogue 
of honourable names, but these, it may be 
presumed, every man s power of recollec* 
tion will readily and easily supply. 
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For the present it may be sufficient to 
contemplate, what is the object and de- 
sign of the establishment of the British 
Institution. A long list of noble and opu- 
lent individuals have associated them- 
selves for the specific purpose of commu- 
nicating effective aid and protection to 
art, in all its varieties of excellence. Wq 
see them determined to cheer and annnat* 
the young adventurer, to confirm, and 
smooth and enliven the path to those who 
jwith the advantage of experience are al~ 
i-eady proceeding towards wealth and 

I With such principles, and exertions 
J thus directed; sttccess can hardly be ap- 
, prehended. Genius will not fail of its re- 
ward, and ingenious labour cannot be ex- 
is<?d irhvah)< 
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PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT 

FOR THE 

FINE ARTS. 

As I have nothing more anxiously at 
heart than the success of sculpture, 
painting, atid engraving, I conceive no 
apology to be due for the insertion of the 
following letter relating to a proposed 
establisliment for the fine arts. It comes ( 
from a gentleman who has had great ex- 
perience in pictures, and who will bej 
found to speak con amore upon the sub-l 
ject he has undertaken to illustrate. 



/ * 



To the Director. 

Sir, 

There are few things in which, in the 
present state of the world, Englishmen 
would wish to imitate the example of 
France ; yet there is one institution at 
Paris for "the encouragement of the fine 
arts, which might be rendered so highly 
beneficial to the arts in this country, that 
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I trust you will join me in wishing to see 
something like it established here. 

' Fas est et ab hoste doceri/ 

The establishment goes under the appel- 
lation of * UAmi des beaux arts :' It con- 
sists of a number of members, who raise a 
sum of money by annual subscription ; 
the whole of this money is laid out in pur- 
chasing the works of living artists, and 
the works, so purchased, are divided, at 
stated periods, among the subscribers, by 
lot.' Thus, a sum of money is annually 
provided and laid out among the artists, 
which undoubtedly acts as a stimulus to 
talent and industry. But as far as I know 
of the particulars of the institution, it is 
by no means so extensive or so useful as 
the circumstances of this country would 
enable us to make it, if we chose to adopt 
it here. 

This subject has so long forced itself 
upon my attention, that I have arranged, 
a, pi an, the heads of which I now send for 
you to publish, if you think them fit to 
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be recommended to the notice of your 
readers* 

1st. That a society be established, to 
consist of an unlimited number of mem- 
bers ; each member to pay an annual sub* 
scription of five or ten guineas ; the whole 
of the money so raised, (after paying un- 
avoidable expenses) to be laid out in pur- 
chasing the original works of living artists* 
from themselves only y or of artists lately de- 
ceased, from their legal representatives 
alone; the works so purchased to be dis- 
posed of in the manner hereafter de- 
scribed. 



N 



2d. That the work of any artist may 
be offered to the society in the following 
manner : The artist to fix his own price 
upon his work — any member may re- 
commend it to the notice of the society, 
and if approved of by a majority, the 
society will immediately pay the price de- 
manded ; the member who proposed^ 
engaging to conform to one condition 
that will presently be mentioned. 
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3d. That once a year, or at some 
stated periods, a general meeting of the 
society be held, and all the works that 
have been purchased since the last meet- 
ing be exposed to public view, and di- 
vided among the members in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. The member who pro T 
posed any work to be purchased, to put 
it up at half the price which was paid 
for it, and that he be bound to take it 
at that price, if no member offer more. 
That any member shall be at liberty to 
offer more, till at last it falls to the higlir 
est bidder: if the sum finally offered 
should be less than the artist was paid 
ibr it, the society to bear that loss ; but 
I if more is offered than was originally 
# paid for it, the overplus, whatever it 
&ray be, to be paid to the artist. 

From this sketch, you will perceive 
that the present is a plan to raise a fund 
that shall be expended in premiums to 
encourage original works in the fine arts, 
irit should be established to any extent, 
it trould greatly contribute to the en- 
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couragement of artists of every descrip- 
tion: merit, unknown and unfriended 
would be brought into notice, and meet 
with ample reward . 

Two suppositions may be formed as to 
the probable consequences of this plan ; 
Jst. It may be so imprudently conducted 
that itwould gradually sink into nothing; 
or, secondly, it may be so successfully 
conducted as to become an establishment 
of the highest importance. 

To exemplify this, I shall state a case 
hypothetically on each side the question : 
suppose, then, that the subscriptions 
of such a society amounted to £lOQ6l 
annually; that the whole was laid out in 
the manner proposed, and, with so little 
judgment, that in no one instance did 
the works produce more than the half of 
what they were purchased for. The society 
would lose the first year ,£500 ; the re- 
maining £500, added to the second year's 
subscription, would be c£1500. Again, 

lose half, and add the remainder to the 

4 
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third subscription, and this would be 
<£l750, and so on progressively. for ten 
years, when they would have accumu- 
lated a very considerable sum ; and at 
this point they would continue as long 
as the original number of subscriptions 
^ras paid up, 

B*jt if we suppose a successful sale, 
and that all the money returned into the 
society's hands, they would, distribute 
the first year ^lOOO, the second ,£2000, 
and so on, adding c£1000 every year; 
when the tenth year they would lay out 
o£10,000, and continue to add .£1000 per 
annum to that sum, so long as the num- 
ber of subscribers was kept up. 



rri 



This slight sketch will shew what im- 
mense advantages might accrue to the arts 
by the operation of a fund supported by 
so very trifling a subscription: The artist 
would b^ stimulated to exertion much 
more than by competition for any pre- 
mium, because be would be morally cer- 
tain of being compensated for that exer- 

u 
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tion, whereas when many contend for a 
premium which only one can obtain, the 
unsuccessful candidate must sit down in 
disappointment and sorrow. 

This statement, you will perceive, is 
but an imperfect sketch ; but I trust it 
will shew you that an institution founded 
upon this plan would 'be attended with 
great advantages to the arts. If you 
should think it worth notice, or wish for 
any farther information, I shall be happy 
to convey any that is in my power. 

I am, 
Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. 



BIBLIOGfLAPIIIANA. 

Towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, the libraries of Sir Charles Scar- 
burgh and Archbishop Tilldtson were 
sold. These sales, both occuring in the 
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amanf J a co —pfate coBcctioa <rf Greek 
books *■ all fiacidtiri; with a Im$£ rol- 
lection of Jlmthtwmtkii and i^adbs all 
of the best editions, and cnrionslv bound* 
To be sold by Qtristopher J&ttenian* at 
die Bible and Crown in Middle Row. in 
Holbora, according to the fuUowm§£ 
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* As this aaethod k rather a carioas one* aadiaay 
probably skto the purpose of a wodel for Mo^Jk 
I/Hgb, King* Stewart, &e, I subjoin it. 4 This sate 
vJl begin on Friday the 8th day of February* 1$>^ 
exactly at ten in the morning. And I do ptontt** 
that every book mentioned in this catalogue shall be 
in the room where sold, at that uok\ 

That ereiy book shall have a moderate price written 
■poo the first blank leaf, so that any gentleman may 
take what he pleases at the price so set down,' 
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4_ * 



Then follows Mr. Christopher Bate- 
mans Address 



'*/ 
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4 To the Reader. 

4 The publick is here " preset* ted \VitIi 
one of the most curious collectionsof well-* 
conditioned books which hath as yet ap- 
peared; it may be called a treasure of 
most valuable jewels, polished and set by 
the utmost advantage of art j arid of me- 
tals refined to the highest standard, 
without mixture of counterfeit or base 
alloy. • 

c Th e worthy Sir Char fas Scarburgkfl&tti 
possessor hereof, as he was a person of 
excellent parts, and general polite learn- 
ing, with great experience and judgment 
in books, so he spared no cost ifi; qj:<l^r 
to accomplish. his .library^ > 

4 His chief delight being mathematical 
studies, he made himself master of all 
books rare and pood in that kind. And 
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as he justly esteemed Gwece the fountain 
of knowledge, and that r tongue the uni- 
versal foundation of arts and sciences, so 
he laid in a compleat store of Greek li- 
terature, consisting of Historians, Poets, 
Philosophers, Orators, with other authors, 
both ancient and modern, subservient to 
them, not omitting the Fathers, among 
whom a great part of that ancient learn- 
ing and eloquence is preserved. Neither 
can . he be. imagined to have neglected 
what was excellent in the Latin tongue, 
nor the useful writers in physic which was 
his profession, 

4 As he was of a generous mind, he 
took great delight to see his Letterati in a 
gentile garb* (possibly not so common 
with them as might be wished), which 
Reside the natural worth of the authors, 
it is hoped may be no small invitation to 
the gentleman buyer' 



* In deference to the custom of retaining the 
phraseology of Chaucer and Spenser, do I retain the 
precise phrases of the learned Christopher Bateman. 
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This was a collection, which, con- 
sidering the then state of bibliography, 
reflects great credit on the memory of Sir 
C. Scar burgh . Of theological works there 
were 195 articles; among which the roost 
curious was the famous Vulgate bible of 
Pope Sextus V. 1590i It was not sold. 
The Walton and Castell, eliegantly bound, 
brought <£& 10s. The Biblia Maxima, 
Par. 1660, was sold for <#?. An English 
MS. upon Vellum, written about 300 
years before, translated by Wkliffe, was 
not sold. 

Among the Greek and Latin classics, 
the first edition of the Iliad in 1488, said 
to be . * Gharactere perantiquo/ was dis- 
posed of for 15s. The first edition of Ly- 
cophronj printed at Basil in 1540, pro- 
duced one shilling more. The Aldine 
Thesaurus Cornucopias, &c. of 1496 was 
sold for 15s. 

Tue most valuable part of this library 
was the mathematical collection, of which 
there were not fewer than 500 articles. 
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Of English books the number did not 
exceed 200: the most curious were Cran- 
raefs bible of 1541, Sir Thomas Mores 
works, 1557, Harding's Chronicle, 1543, 
(neither of which produced 30 shillings,) 
Bale's Sir John Oklcastle, 1544, and the 
two following articles — W. Forster s 
Sponge to wipe away the Weapon Salve, 
1631 — The Squeesing of Parson Forster's 
Sponge. 

Archbishop Tillotson's 

Sale of books succeeded that of Sir 
Charles Scarburgh in about two 
months. The Archbishop's books were 
sold ' together with the library of Mr. 
Seth Mountley Bitncle, Late Master 
of Mercers School, London ; consisting of 
Hebrew, Chaldaick, Syriack, Fersick, 
and (>ther oriental books, with French, 
Italian, and Spanish/ by C. Bateman. 

This collection was not so numerous 

* 

as the preceding one, but was probably 
equally vahiable. In the oriental Ian-* 
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guages there appear to have been Up- 
wards of 200 volumes; including the 
works -of -'Robertson and Ravisv 

j * 

The Archbishop was rich in old di- 
vinity: though the * Critici Sac^i' would 
not now bring the sum of <€ll; — nor 
L'abbe\Saero-Saiicta Concilia* ,£28. 

The most curious article in English 
history was Try tints Records; a work 
published in the years 1666-68-70, in 
3 folio volumes, and of which the fire of 
London consumed the greater part of the 
copies of the Jirst volume. This volume 
alone has of late become so scarce,. as to 
produce the sum of i£50 and upwards. 
At 'Mr. Daly's sale,, in the year 1792, a 
copy of the three volumes, with the frontis- 
piece complete, was sold for £%0. 5s ♦ 
The Archbishop's copy produced only «£8. 
See Oldy 's British , Librarian* . p. 1 1 . ■ 

Thus much for the sales of these 'our 
worthy bibliographical ancestors. The 
following letter from an apparently face- 
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tioHs bibliographer, shall conclude the 
present article. 



To the Editor of the Director. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent, who signs her- 
self Biblietta, is, I presume, a female : 
she seems to have a grandmother as 
strangely devoted to antique English 
books as is my own father — and I should 
like to introduce these characters to each 
other. 



I was absolutely astonished the other 
day, on seeing one of Mr. Oakley's patent 
satin*frtx>d tables, covered with a blac 
letter Ship of Fools, by one Barclay, and 
Tom Watson's Passionate Centurieof Lfrve, 
lying upon the first edition of Fax? 8 Book 
t>f Martyrs / You will allow, Sir, that 
this was a Simftge jumble. My tether 
has an invincible attachment to fthesfe 
pursuits, and has, I think, fairly em* 
balked in the first article just ennme* 
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rated. But whether he will sail to the 
'Purple Island,' or join 'Purchas'sPilgrimes 
and Pilgrimage is at present doubtful. 

For my own part, Sir, I profess to be 
a plain, limited-intellect man: con- 
tented with the roman letter, as I see it 
in Shakspeare and Milton, in Rapin, 
Robertson, or Hume. 

I am, Sir, 

With respect, yours, 

Bib. 



<^.Ji Royal Institution. 

On Saturday, February 7, Mr. Davy 
delivered his second lecture on the che- 
mical phenomena of nature ; it was prin- 
cipally devoted to the consideration of 
the laws of chemical attraction and to ex- 
perimental elucidations of the pheno- 
mena they produce. Many common and 
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familiar instances were added to the sci- 
entific examples, and it was stated that 
the greater number of those changes in 
which the order and harmony existing in 
the arrangements of our globe depend, 
have for their prime cause the agency of 
the corpuscular affinity. 

The Rev. Mr. Dibdin, in his fifth 
lecture on English literature, dwelt on the 
poetry of Gower, Barbour, Blind Harry, 
and Hoccleve : he also particularly no- 
ticed the prose works of John Trevisa; of 
whom it appeared that very little was 
known with accuracy. The French 
poetry of Gower was said to be greatly 
superior to his English com positions; and, 
in the opinion of Mr. G. Ellis, ' not to suf- 
fer by a comparison with the best con- 
temporary sonnets written by professed 
French poets/ The principal work of 
Gower was said to be his ' Confession of 
a Lover — written at the instigation of 
Richard II; who, meeting with our poet 
rowing on the Thames, invited him into 
the royal barge, and after much con versa- 
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tion, requested him € to boke some new 
thinge/ The poem was said not to be 
destitute of incidents, from which Shak- 
speare, and other earlier English poets, 
had borrowed with considerable success. 

Bajrbour's poem of ' The Bruce/ was 
next discussed, and Mr. Pinker-ton's edi- 
tion of it strongly recommended. It was 
said to be faithfully printed from a MS. 
of the date of 1489> in the Advocate's 
library at Edinburgh, which was copied 
from a still earlier MS. of equal an- 
tiquity with that of Wyntown's Chroni- 
cle. 

The poetry of Blind Harry was said 
to be an English translation from a Latin 
poem composed by Robert Blare, chap- 
lain to the famous Sir W. Wallace, de- 
scribing the exploits of that hero. Mr. 0. 
gave a few specimens of the descriptive 
beauties of the poem, and observed that 
the latest edition of it, of any repute, 
was that of 1758. The first edition was 
printed in. 1 601. 

IIocc l eve's poetry formed the next 
subject of discussion, particularly Mr, Mm 




m 

sa& edHion (li796)»f sx>rsoecselecl! poena* 
never befraeptibii shed „• Tins edititm * <ak 
though severely attacked by Ritactivi tvas 
said tb be bfi value, inasmoebi ia» it gave 
us infcrmettibn- of some T particular in 
Hocclevefe life, which .had escaped the re* 
searches of Warton*aad4dtsber&v 

The prose works of Trevisa were then 
minutely examined, and various speci- 
mens given of his style. His translation 
of Higden's Polychronicon was said to be 
first printed by Caxton in 1482 ; the 
question of his having translated the Bible 
was particularly discussed. From the 
private information of a friend, Mr. U! 
observed,that there was recently preserved 

in the Vatican at Rome, a work translated 

.» . ■ • . ■ • . » • 

by Trevisa, given by some of Lord 
Berkeley's ancestors to. Charles I^ when 
Prince of Wales, and resident at the pa- 
pal court. It, was supposed to be a 
translation of the Bible into JEnglish. . 

The 6th and last lecture of Mrl D's se- 
cond course on English literature, waa.de- 
vpted ,exclusiveiy J to the wocks^lives^^nd 
charact^*&W*<d^ 
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ham. The beneficial effects of the writ- 
ings of the former, and of the academical 
institutions of the latter, were partial* 
larly illustrated and commended. These 
6 lectures concluded Mr. Dibdin's inquiry 
into c the state of English literature dur- 
ing the fourteenth century 9 . 



British Gallery. 

> 

This admirable institution for the ex- 
hibition of paintings by British Artists, 
opened on Monday last ; arid the regular 
influx of visitors proves the decided effect 
it has produced on the minds of our coun- 
trymen*. 

It is proposed in the ensuing numbers 
of The Director, to devote a part for the 
examination of these productions of Bri- 
tish skill and ingenuity. The folio wing 

* The present exhibition is rendered particularly 
interesting by some models of national monuments to 
the memories of Nelson, Pitt,*and Corn wallis. 
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is only a specimen of the c manure d'ex&cer 
tart critique'. 

No, 3. Phaeton hurled from the chariot 
of the sun. J. Ward. 

This is a spirited composition: the 
horses are drawn in those difficult atti- 
tudes, which none but a thorough master 
of animal painting can successfully en- 
counter. Perhaps Mr. Ward keeps his 
eye too much upon Rubens — the picture 
is very gorgeous — and the prostrate posi- 
tion of Phaeton resembles too much 
that of the vanquished prince of darkness 
before the Messiah, as'd escribed in the 
6th book of Paradise Lost, As the inno- 
cent, though rash, son of Apollo, Phaeton 
should preserve dignity even in his fall. 

No. 10. Death of Lord Nelson. 

S. Drummond. 
This picture is without doubt superior 
to the larger one painted by the same 
artist on the same interesting subject. The 
colouring is good, especially in the fore- 
ground — probably the retired part of the 
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c»»if>0$itk*n is rather too vividly execut- 
ed. The countenance of our great Baval 
hero is full of expression. 

■ > • < • . ■ 

No. ,23. .The Nun (from Bowles's sonnets.) 

J. Poeock. 
iArpteasmg well coloured picture. Every 
thing .is in a soft mellow tone, conform- 
ably to, tike tranquillity off the tfw'S/Ch** 
raster. 



» » 



Nov 14; .The Cottage Girl. Qpie, 

■;...: 24«. Belisarius. Ditto. 

Painted in the strong ehawlcteristfc 
manner of this eminent artist. 



) ' , ' * ' "i ■ f " i i i— <»^f , ^**T^ w ' 



'Published by Lokg ma K, Hurst/ REEs,jaud Or»e, 
Paternoster Row; J. Hatch ard, Bookseller to 
Her Majesty, 190, Piccac^Jy ; *y& Wtlli** 
MiU.br, Albemarle Street. 

IViftiro Sat*ge> tvp*&> trifyri Vtoq* 



THE DIRECTOR. 



No. 5. SATURDAY, Feb. 28, 1807. 



Non Poete modo, sed opifices etiam post mortem 
nobilitari volunt — 0uid enim Phidias sui similem 
speciem inclusit in Clypeo Minervse, cum in sen bene 
non liceret. 

Cic. Lib. 1. Tuscul. Qujest. 



The very curious and interesting anec- 
dote, related in the above quotation from 
Cicero, has induced me to run over, with 
some attention, the long catalogue of an- 
tient artists, distinguished for their ta- 
lents; and I have thought that the de- 
tail of a few circumstances concerning 
the more memorable among them, might 
have a good effect in animating the zeal 
of living artists, and be not out of place 
in The Director. 



1&2 Eminent Antient Artists. 

As it does not seem necessary to p?ty 
attention to chronological order, I shall 
take them for convenience, in that of 
the alphabet, and begin with 

Aetio — 
This artist painted a most exquisite pic- 
ture on the subject of the nuptials of 
Alexander and Roxana. It was exhibited 
at the public games of Greece, and made 
suoh an impression that Proxenides, who 
was judge on ihat occasion, gave his 

daughter to the painter. Lucian is very 
minute in his description of this picture. 

Agatharchus 
Was much esteemed by Alcibiades. He 
painted scenes for the theatre of Athens, 
under the direction of jEschylus. He also 
painted animals. The following anecdote 
is related of him by Plutarch. He was 
boasting to Zeuxis, that he painted ani- 
ftials with extraordinary celerity. It takes 
me, replied Zeuxis, a long time to paint 
them. 
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A^EtADES 

Is a perpetual theme of praise, as a sta- 
tuary, in Pausanias, who enumerates 
many of his productions. He was cele- 
brated, in the Greek Anthology, and is 
highly spoken of by Pliny. 

Among his more celebrated works 
were Jupiter, as a boy, in brass. A 
youthful Hercules in brass. A statue 
of Timothcus, at Delphi, in brass, 
horses, female captives, chariots, &c. 
in the same metal. See the epigram in 
the Anthology, beginning, with Tp&yss «< 

AOLAOPHON. 

There is hardly an antient writer of emi- 
nence who does not praise the paintings 
of this artist. Alcibiades exhibited to 
the" public view two famous pictures by 
Aglaophon. In one Pythias andOlympias, 
personified, were represented as crowning 
him with laurel. In the other Alcibiades 
was sitting on the knees of Nemeas. 
Cicero speaks of him as perfect in his arts 
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and iElian, in his history of anirrials, says 
much of a mare painted by Aglaophon, ', 
by which he obtained immortal honour. 
Our space hotfever demands conciseness 
and 1 therefore pass on to 

Agoracritus, 
Who was a statuary, and a pupil of Phi- 
dias. Pausanias says that the master 
loved his scholar too well. Pliny speaks 
of a beautiful Venus, the work of Agora- 
critus, and Strabo tells of a figure of 
Nemesis not inferior in beauty to any of 
the productions of Phidias. Pausanias 
speaks of two exquisite statues, in brass, 
by Agoracritus, in the temple of the 
Itonian Minerva, one of Minerva, the 
other of Jupiter. 

\ 
Antiphilus 

Has often been ranked as a painter with 
Apelles and Protogenes. He is praised 
by all the antient writers on subjects of 
art. A story is told of him by Lucian, 
which diminishes our respect for his ta- 
lents. He told a lie of Apelles to Pto- 
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lemy, which was very near costing that 
wonderful man his life. His most me- 
morable pictures were Cadmus, Europa, 
Philip, Alexander, Bacchus, &c. &c. 
Your villa, says Varro, in his book De Re 
Rustica, is crowded with pictures and sta- 
tues; come and see mine, where you will 
find no performance either of Lysippus 
or Antiphilus. And now I come to 

Apelles, 
Of whom volumes might easily be written, 
but our professed object is brevity; we 
shall therefore not enter into any elaborate 
investigation of his claims to immortality, 
for these are universally admitted, but 
shall be satisfied with touching on some 
of his principal performances. He was 
confessedly at the head of his art, which 
was distinguished by his name, for in- 
stead of the art of painting, it was called 
the Apellean art. He also wrote a treatjscr 
on his art, as appears from Pliny, and 
many of his witty and acute remarks*have 
been preserved. Observing one of his 
pupils decorating a figure of Helen with 
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over splendid drapery, If you do not make 
her beautiful, said he, you have at least 
made her rich. It is proverbially re- 
marked of him, that he never suffered a 
day to pass without doing something in 
his profession. There is nothing new 
under the sun, and it is probable that 
the old and trite story of Aut Morus, 
aut diabohis, may be traced to the visit 
paid by Apelles to Protogenes, at Rhodes; 
for the particulars, see Pliny, 1. xxxv, 10. 
Many of his bon mots are recorded. A 
novice in his art, showed one of his per- 
formances to Apelles, observing that he 
had painted it in a hurry. I perceive 
you did, was the answer. Plutarch 
abounds with anecdotes concerning him. 
The Persian Megabyzus was once sitting 
by Apelles, in whose room were a number 
of lads grinding colours, and otherwise 
employed. Their attention was directed 
in silence to the splendour of the stranger's 
dress. At length he began to talk of 
light and shade, and the boys laughed. 
Whilst you were silent, said Apelles, the 
boys were lost in admiration of your 
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magnificence: the moment you began to 
talk of what you did not understand 
they laughed at you. Apelles was con- 
fessedly pre-eminent above all painters ; 
his great distinctions were grace and 
simplicity. How dear he was to Alex- 
ander the Great, who would allow no one 
else to paint him, is sufficiently known. 
The story of Campaspe, called by iElian 
Pancaste, need not be repeated. 

His principal works were these, Alex- 
ander with the bolt of Jupiter in his 
hand, in the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. 

Clytus on horseback, going to battle; 
his servant giving him his helmet. Anti- 
gonus in profile. The monarch had lost 
an eye, which the artist thus concealed. 

Neoftolemus on horseback. 

A. 

Diana in the midst of her nymphs. 

Fortune in a sitting attitude. 
2 



X 
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Venus Anadyomene. This was placed 
by Augustus in the temple of Julius 
v^iEsar* 

A Hero naked. 

His portrait, by himself, is celebrated 
in the Anthology, 1. iv. c. 6. 

He painted various other things,which 
are mentioned by Pausanias, Athenaeus, 
Pliny, Cicero, &c. &c. &c. The above, I 
believe, were his principal works. The 
Venus was of all the most admired, and 
was again and again celebrated by the 
best of the Grecian and Roman poets. 

Apollodorus. 
Hesychius, Plutarch, the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Pliny, and many others 
unite in their eulogiums on this artist. 
He made great improvements in the mix- 
ture of colours, if he was not the first who 
discovered the art of doing it. His great 
picture was Ajax struck by lightning, 
which Pliny says remained in his time at 
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Pergamos. Another famous picture, on 
the same authority, was to be seen at 
the same plade, by Apollodorus, of a 
priest in the act of worshipping. He 
was an Athenian, and Plutarch says, had 
this inscription on his performance. " It 
is easier to find fault . here, than to 
imitate/' , 

Aristides 
Is memorable as being the first artist who 
attempted to represent the Passions. His 
subject was beautiful and impressing. 
He painted a mother dying from a 
wound received in the sacking of a town, 
with an infant sucking at her breast. He 
displayed the anguish of the mother, 
lest the infant should receive into its 
lips any portion of the blood. 

4 

. } 

The picture was so highly celebrated, 
that Alexander the Great removed it to 
Pella; it gave occasion to many ^Meautiful 
compositions, and among others to one 
of the most interesting pieces in the 
Greek Anthology, beginning 

z - 
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£hu$ translated by Grptiup- 

Suge miser nunquam quae postbac pocula sages 
Ultima ab exanimo corpore pocla trabe 

Exspiravit euim jam sftucia, sed Tel ab oreet . 
Infantum ijiovit p^scerq matris amof. 

Thus very imperfectly in English. 

Drink, wretched babe, where tjhou canst drink no more: 
J^d, 19 tUt fiowt whijcli gave thee hfe before; 
£*$ ah ! tho' e Hiring on her dark, cqM grave, 
A mother's love her darling strives to save. 

' Pliny informs' us, that kihg Attalusr 
gave a hundred talents for a single pic- 
ture by this artist. The subject was 
< Btted&is, and it was. afterwards sos- 
f>eikled m the terople of Ceres at Rome. 
One of the most esteemed perforaiaarses 
of Aristides was a picture which he left 
unfinished. Many o£ lm> wwk&\ ltfere 
br<Hi^bt fi.K)OL Gxeece to Home fey Mum- 
miits, who* sold them hy pju&tec auction. 
An Ariadne, which aba adorned tbe 
temple of^ Ceres, is bigfal^ ccwiB»endted 
by Plkiyv a* vrwzko, t&£ Twgic Mmt t 
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which w&s m the temple of Apollo* He 
painted also a picture of Hercules; Alex- 
ander engaged in battle with the Persians; 
{looting Pieces, &c. &c. 

• • • 

(To be continued.) 



ON 

r 

THE STRUCTURE OF OtlR tll&Atfi&l* 

To the Director, 

Sir, 

No place of public resort lays under 
contribution a greater number of differ- 
ent departments of the fine arts* than 
the theatre: none, consequently, is tnore 
calculated than the theatre, under proper 
direction to improve the taste of a na- 
tion, with respect to those arts ; and to 
give foreigners an exalted idea of the 
hieasure of that taste in eVery country. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
most graceful forms of the body, the 
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most impressive passions of the mind, 

the costume of different nations, and the 
manners of different ages, can no where 
be collected in a stronger focus, and caff 
no where be exhibited to a greater va- 
riety of spectators. 

I cannot however help thinking, Sir, 
that our theatres still stand greatly in 
need of that proper direction here al- 
luded to i and as, in your capacity of 
Director* ', you may not deem it totally 
unworthy of the office you have assumed, 
to bestow the same — I shall, with your 
leave, point out what seems to me to be 

* My correspondent here considers me in too se^ 
tere a light t I never meant imperatively to direct the 
taste or the pursuits of others, more capable, per* 
haps, of directing me. In my first number the world 
was told that I considered myself f as a mere guide 
pos^to direct the course of others to moral and intel- 
lectual excellence/ My paper is open to good di- 
rections from all quarters; and I am very glad it i$ 
vapde instrumental to such as form the contents of this 
letter. Few appear to be better qualified than my 
Correspondent to speak con amore on the subject b# 
fc^s uadertaken to illustrate. 
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some of the most striking defects which 
still continue to disfigure, not the texture 
of our dramatic productions* but simplyr 
the localities in which these are exhibited 
-—the arrangement of our playhouses and 
the costume of our stage. 

• ** 

The antients had adopted, for their 
theatres, the semicircular form. Thhi 
form, of which the different parts meet 
the eye most directly and most fully, is 
in itself the most elegant and the most 
beautiful, for the interior of the house: 
it moreover places all the spectators at 
the shortest and most equal distance from 
the stage, and gives them the most direct 
and complete view of that stage, which 
alone ought to fill the whole orbit of the 
eye. If the boxes be divided by co- 
lumps, or other architectural supports, 
bf any size or strength, (without which 
ho playhouse can display the least ap- 
pearance of elegance or symmetry, so* 
lidity or grandeur,) this form alone pre* 
vetits these supports from interfering with 
the view of the performance --And, ac^ 
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cordingly, the French have lately begun 
to adopt^ this form in several of their 
newest and most elegant theatres. 

.r* 

. Our playhouses, on the contrary* still. 
uniformly present a very elongated oval, 
or rather, a pear-like shape; which, 
swelling as it recedes from the stage, and 
contracting as it approaches the same, 
fenders its opening a great deal too nar- 
row for the width of the house, and* in* 
stead of making th« space allotted for the 
performance, solely and entirely to oc* 
cupy the sight of the spectator, oijly ak 
lows it to fill, in his distracted eye, a 
Small portion of the space of which the 

remainder is filled by the audience 
itself* 



> ' . : 



. I need hardly observe how irregular, 
hovi? lame,, how distorted this form is in 
itself, and abstracted from all relation 
to the stage* It presents every one of its 
parts in an oblique and a different point 
of view; it allows none to meet the eye 
fully and regularly; but, above All, it 
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throws most of the spectator at a con- 
siderable distance from the stage, makes 
half the boxes entirely exclude the other 
half from a view of the performance;, and, 
of those spectators whom it allows to 
see the scenery at all, it only permits the 
greatest proportion to behold it in a 
lateral and an oblique direction, by dis- 
torting their spines, and dislocating their 
necks: moreover, it totally precludes all 
possibility of dividing the boxes by means 
of any of those architectural supports 
aforesaid, columns, caryatides, terms, or 
others, which are necessary in order to 
give elegance and dignity to the whole ; 
to divide the parts by marked points of 
symmetry and of repose, and to obviate 
the suspended look of the different tiers 
*rf boxes, which* when they happen to 
be very crowded, cause them to produce 
not only an impression of confusion on 
theeye, but of real terror on the nxkid. 

Should you, Sir, deen* these few 
strictures on the shape of our playhouses, 
worthy of insertion in your paper, I stall 
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perhaps be tempted to trouble you with 
a few more on the disposition of the 
stage. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

A. Z. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIANA. 

» 

The book sales of Sir Charles Scar- 
burgh * and Archbishop Tillotson, to- 

# The following biographical memoir of Sir Charles 
Scarburgh, which should have appeared in the last 
article of Bibliographiana (wherein the sale of Sir 
Charles's books formed a particular topic of discus- 
sion) is inserted as the first note to the present 
article. 

Sir Charles Scarburgh was successively first 
physician to Charles If, James II, and William III. 
The former monarch particularly patronise^ physi- 
cians, especially if he knew them to be experienced 
chymists, for of these he retained not fewer than 
twelve, who were his sworn servants, and who neither 
wanted nor received fees. 
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wards the conclusion of the 17th century, 
supplied the principal materials for the 



Sir Charles was one of the greatest mathematicians 
of his time : his memory was tenacious to an incre- 
dible degree: he could recite Jn order all the propo- 
sitions of Euclid, Archimedes, and other antient 
mathematicians, and apply them on every occasion. 
He assisted the famous Harvey in his book ' De 
generatione animalium ;' and succeeded him as lec- 
turer of anatomy and surgery. When a fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge, he read joint lectures 
with Seth Ward on the mathematics; and in Lon- 
don he read many at Surgeons' Hall in anatomy. 
He also presented the public with a treatise on Tri- 
gonometry, and a compendium of Lilly's Grammar. 
His son published his translation of Euclid, in fo- 
lio, after his decease. 

Dr. Scarburgh was a man of the most amiable 
manners, and of great pleasantry in conversation. 
Seeing the Duchess of Portsmouth eat to excess, he 
said to her, with his usual frankness, ' Madam, I 
will deal with you as a physician should do; you 
must eat less, use more exercise, take physic, or be 
rick J 

He died of a gradual decay, on Feb. 26, 1693 
aged 79, and was buried at Cranford in Middlesex. 
There is a portrait of him, by Vandergucht, in the 
octavo edition of Cowley's works. See Granger's 
Biographical History of England, vol. iv. p, 1 : edit. 
1804 : and Noble's continuation, vol. i. 223. 

a a 
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laSt ttf ttelfc 5f Bibliographikua. Pursuing 

< 

this spfecies of ftatrative, I shall com* 
mence the present article with an ac- 
count of the sale of books belonging to 
Mr* John JJridges; whose collection 
wa9* I believe* the first of any import* 
ante disposed of in thte 18th century. 
The sale catalogue has the following 
title : ' Bibliotheca Bridgeshana Catalogus : 
or a catalogue, of the entire library of 
Jmi# Bridges, late of LincQirfs Iftn, 
Esq. consisting of above 4000* books 
and manuscripts in all languages and fa- 
culties; particularly in classics and his- 
tory; and especially the history and arr- 
tiquities of Great Britain and Ireland: 
which will begin to be. sold by auction, 
oh Monday the seveftth day of February 
J 724, at his Chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
No. 6. At the end of the sale of hoolcs 
there will be a small number of curious 
prints to be disposed 6fS - 

Prom a priced copy of this sale cata- 

* This must be an erfor — thele were 4313 Wticles, 
and, in consequence at least 4500 volumes* 
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legtje: in my possession, mce. belonging 

to oNoprsk the bookseller in the Strand, 
I find that the following was the produce 
of the sale. 

The amount qf the boojks 3730 Q Q 
Prints and books qf prints 394 17 6 



Tpt^^fflouat qf the sale ^^l^ 17 $ 

There were two different catalogues 
printed of thi? yalnabte cqllection of 
hopfo, Throne v&s analy^d, or a ! wtq- 
logue ruiwnnfy) tp which \va$ pfefUed a 
print qf a Grecian portico, &c. with qrna- 
n^ental statyes ; t&e ot^er (jexprjessly for 
the sale) was an indigested and extreinqly 
qqnf\ipfd one; — to which was pr§£$ed a 
pript? designed and engraved hy --&• 
I^qtte, of an oak felled, jvith ft $v^bef 

qf men cutting down and carrying pw$y 

its branches; illustrative of the follow- 
ing Greek motto inscribed on a scroll 

abQV f er— AguoV xso-scyt fl3s fivjg ZytewtM: c An 

affecting memento (says Mr. Nichols, 
very justly, in his Anecdotes of Bowyer, 
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p. 557) to the collectors of great libraries* 
who cannot, or do not, leave them to 
some public accessible repository/ 

At the first glance of this curious col- 
lection, a bibliographer will smile to 
find the following books valued so differ- 
ently to what they would now be, if con- 
signed to the hammer of the courteous 
and discerning Mr. Leigh, 

In Greek and Roman literature, an il- 
luminated copy of Turnebus's edition of 
the Iliad, 1554, was sold for £6. 6s. The 
Junta Cicero of 1534-37, edited by Vic- 
torius, produced £.16. 5s. 6d. The Al- 
dine Septuagint of 1518, large paper, 
«£9. 19s. 6d. The Euripides of Barnes, 
large paper, £.3. 3s. The Parisian edi- 
tion of the Byzantine Historians, with 
A. Bandurus's Roman Coins, and the 
Bibl. Nummaria, in all 34 volumes, 
large paper, morocco binding, emphati- 
cally called ' Opus absolutissimum/ 
brought the sum of .87- 3s, 
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In Spanish literature there appear to 
have been many valuable works— Ga- 
ribay's History of the whole Spanish Do- 
minions, printed by Plantin, in 4 volumes 
folio, 1571* sold for £A. 2s. 6d. Asiatic, 
European, and African Portugal, by 
Sousa, in 6 volumes folio, printed at 
Lisbon, 1666, &c. £.6. 5s. Cronica de Es- 
pana, por Florian O Campo, y Ambros 
Morales, 4 volumes folio, printed at Al- 
cala, 1574, 75, &c. con las Antiguedad. 
de Espana, 3 volumes, Corduva, 1686 — 
£,8. Is. 

English literature and English history 
seem to have been highly prized, if we 
are to judge from the following sums 
given for the following articles. Du 
Chesne's Normanni Scriptores, large pa- 
per, £.12. 15s. Twisden's Decern Scrip- 
tores, large paper, £.9> 3s. Leland's 
Itinerary and Collectanea, large paper, 
£.10 and £.12, The Acts of Scotland, 
commonly called the black aqts, with 
MS. observations, produced £.8 10s. 
Halsted's Genealogies of the noble and 
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antient houses of Alno, Brae* &c large 
paper, with cuts* £.J5. Aubrey's Nat; 

Hist, and Antiq, of Surrey, large paper, 

with cuts, $ vols, ^.3. 13s. 6d, 

On the other hand, Fullers Worthies* , 
for a fine copy of which booksellers #<>w 
ask 7 and 8 guineas, produced only the 
mm of 4.1. J4$. ; and SirHenry Chauncy's 
History of Hertfordshire^, for a perfept 
and fair copy of which I know not wfce* 

* Perhaps the most valuable copy of this vwk 
ever known, was sold at Mr. Steevens's sale in 1800. 
It is thus described in the catalogue, No. 1799- € A 
very fine copy in russia, with the portrait by Log- 
gan, and index; a mo9t extraordinary and match- 
less book ; the late Mr. Steevens having bestowed 
uncommon pains in transcribing every addition to 
render it valuable, written in his peculiarly neat mg.n*> 
ner, 7 This bijoux brought £4$ ! 

* Some account of this work may be found in 
Gough's British Topography, vol. i. 419: but tbe 
lover of topographical antiquities is s(iU in want qf n 
catalogue taiwnnep of the niost rare and valuable 
books relating to this study, Mr. Goqgh's work is 
ample, accurate, and inestimable : but it is not ex- 
clusively bibliographical. It is a union of history 
and bibUegraphy. 
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ther 25 guineas may not now be refused* 
was disposed of for the trifling sum of 
£.1. 12s. 

Of John Bridges, the celebrated pos- 
sessor of this excellent library, (after 
examining the pages of our most po- 
pular biographers, not excepting Ni- 
chols) I am unable to present my readers 
with any more interesting details than are 
to be found in Noble's continuation of 
Grangers Biographical History of Eng- 
land, vol. ii. p. 182. 

1 Jontf Bridges, Esq. of Barton Se- 
griave, in the county of Northampton, was 
a Solicitor of the customs in 1695; in 
1711 & Commissioner of the same duties; 
and in 17 15 Cashier of the Excise; a 
Benchet of Lincoln's Inn; ia Governor of 
Bethlehem Hospital, and Fellow of the 
Hoyal and Antiquarian Societies. Learn- 
ed himself he endeavoured to patronise 
learning in general; and is consequently 
mentioned with great respect, by Hearne 
and others; particularly in Sawyer's pre- 

3 
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face to Win wood's Memorials, where he 
says — * For these (letters to Wok Turn- 
bull, Esq. afterwards Sir William) I 
stand indebted to my late highly honour- 
ed and learned friend, John Bridges, 
Esq. whose incomparable knowledge in 
all kinds of learning was tempered with 
that engaging candour and affability, as 
at once rendered him the delight and 
wonder of all who had the honour and 
happiness of his acquaintance. By his 
untimely death, the world is deprived 
not only of a most valuable man, but of 
a work which would have done lasting 
honour to himself and country/ The 
work thus honourably noticed, was a 
general history of Northamptonshire*, 
his native county, and the residence of 
his ancestors ; consisting of 30 volumes 
of MS. in folio, which he had begun to 

4 

# It was not till the year 1791, in consequence of 
a liberal subscription from the gentlemen of the 
county, that the world was put in possession of Mr. 
Bridges'* labours — by the publication of the 'History 
of Northamptonshire, with maps and views/ in two 
handsome folio volumes, 
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methodise, and the expense of collecting 
which was very considerable, 

He died March 1 6, 1724. The year 
of his birth is not accurately known. 
There is a print of him by Vertue, from 
a painting of Kneller, of the date of 
3 726. He is represented in a loose robe, 
large neckcloth, and a flowing peruke. 
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Mr. Davy's third lecture was upon 
Heat ; he pointed out the obvious pro- 
perties of this great agent, and examined 
the later facts and discoveries; the ra- 
diation of heat was shewn by some ap- 
propriate experiments; two mirrors were 
placed at ten feet distance from each 
other, one being suspended perpendicu- 
larly over the other, some hot coals were 
placed in the focus of the upper mirror, 
some fulminating mercury in the focus 
of the lower mirror. The heat in the Jas£ 

^ b b 
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was sufficiently intense to occasion the 
explosion of the mercury, A bason of 
ice was then placed in the focus of the 
lower mirror, and a thermometer in the 
focus of the upper mirror, when its tem- 
perature was sopn lowered in a small de- 
gree. In this form of the experiment no 
communication could take place through 
the air, for heated.air ascends, and cooled 
air descends. Mr. Davy referred both 
phenomena to heat sent off from the 
bodies in right lines ; the coals in the first 
instance throwing off most heat, and the 
thermometer in the second instance 
giving off more heat than it received 
from the ice. 

Mr. Davy mentioned the facts lately 
discovered by Count Rumford and Mr. 
Leslie, and which prove that the radi- 
ating powers of bodies are inversely pro- 
portional to their reflecting powers; and 
directly proportional to their powers of 
absorbing heat. > 

On Thursday, 19th February, Mr. 
Douglas Guest began a course of lee- 
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tures, On the State of the Fine Arts in 
Spain, and other parts of the Continent. 
In the course of iiis lecture, Mr. Guest 
attributed much to the influence of par- 
ticular causes in religion and govern- 
ment, operating on the human mind in 
its gradual approaches towards excel- 
lence. His subject then embraced an 
historical survey of the arts in Spain, 
with illustrative examples of its progress 
and decay. The reign of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, accompanied with a descrip- 
tive account of the Alhambra, and some 
reflections on Moorish art,- with that of 
the succeeding monarchs, Charles V, the 
five Philips, to Charles III. were suc- 
cessively enumerated. Mr. G. concluded 
his discourse with stating the objects of 
his future lectures. 

Mr. Wood began his lectures on 
Monday, with a concise history of per- 
spective, and recommended the study of 
the science as necessary and useful to the 
arts in general. He then proceeded to 
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give the'nature of the course, and sug- 
gested t&e expediency of frequent repe- 
titions and recapitulations. Perspective 
was defined as the art of representing 
objects upon any flat surface, (such as 
paper or canvass) as they appear to the 
eye, or as they would appear when view- 
ed through a pane of glass. The eye 
being fixed to one point. This was il- 
lustrated by means of an apparatus, the 
representation of objects seen beyond, 
being traced upon a glass, which tracing 
served also as an example to point out 
the difference between T:he reality and 
the appearance : perspective being em- 
ployed to represent the appearance only. 
Definitions of angles, &c. were followed 
by those of terms belonging more im~ 
mediately to perspective. The centre 
of the picture was described as that 
point which the old \Vriters called the 
point of sight. 

The horizontal line, vanishing* line, 
vanishing point, distance of the pic- 
ture, &c. &p, were defined, and the 
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lecture concluded with directions foi^ pre- 
paring the picture for the punpaae of 
perspective representation. 

Mr. Wood commenced his second lec- 
ture by stating the utility of recapitula- 
tion in such a subject as perspective, and 
then proceeded to the definitions, dwelling 
particularly upon the horizontal line and 
distance of the picture, as of the utmost 
importance to perspective representations. 
As it had been suggested that the glass 
of the apparatus could not be conveni- 
ently seen from some parts of the theatre* 
the small apparatus belonging to the 
publication of Mr. Wood's lectures was* 
fitted up, and passed round. After the 
different kinds of projection were ex- 
plained, the theory of perspective be^ 
came the subject of the lecture, and the 
method of finding the vanishing lines of 
planes, and the vanishing points of lines, 
was elucidated, and it was proved by 
the apparatus that the vanishing point of 
lines perpendicular to the picture wa» 
found in the centre of the picture; the 
vanishing point of lines oblique to the 
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picture, on one side or other of the centre ; 
and that lines parallel to the picture had 
no vanishing points upon it. 
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No. 56. A mill, with an overshot wheel. 

T. Barker. 
67- Interior of a cottage. Do. 
There is a truth and simplicity in Mr. 
Barker's rustic scenes which cannot fail, 
at all times, to interest and delight us. 
Of these pictures, the colouring is uni- 
formly too raw. In the former the land- 
scape prevails, in the latter, the figures : 
and it is in this latter department that 
Mr. B. particularly excels. His figures 
and manner of handling remind us some- 
what of Gainsborough. They are both 
compositions of no ordinary execution. 

No. 62. Charles the First demanding, in 
the House of Commons, the five im 
peached members. Copley. 
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The merits of Mr. Copley, as an his- 
torical painter of national interesting 
subjects, are too well known to need 
commendation here. The present may 
probably be considered as the finest of 
his compositions. The costume of the 
times is attended to with admirable effect 
— the dresses are rich and picturesque; 
and what renders the piece of almost in- 
estimable value is, that every countenance 
appears to be a correct portrait, as far as 
the most authentic, paintings warrant us 
in concluding. The graceful figure of 
Charles, and the splendour of his dress, 
immediately strike the beholder: his face 
is in profile. This painting measures 11 
feet in length, and nearly 9 in height. 

No. 78. The Death of James II. Louis 
XIV, at his bedside, promising to place 
his son on the throne of England. 

Westall. 

This is, upon the whole, a picture of 

considerable merit and effect : the only 

thing that disturbs the repose of it is, the 

full-bottomed perriwig of Louis XIV, 

i 
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which had much better have been sus- 
pended elsewhere. 

No. 83. The Witch sailing to Aleppo. 

J. J. Halls. 
Mr. Haljls has evinced in this picture 
that there is such a thing as originality 
of imagination, chastised by judgment. 
It is, in truth, a very characteristic com- 
position : the Witch ranks among the very 
first of her creation upon canvass ; and 
she sails,, in her flimsy bark, with all the 
sullen majesty, and malicious intention, of 
her species* 
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OsTENDENT TEBRIS HUNC TANTUM FATA. 

VlRG. 

' And in a Proctor's fate, a Phidias mourns/ 

Shee's Rhymes on Art. 

i Mr. Thomas Proctor was born at 
Settle, in Yorkshire, in 1765, and re- 
ceived his education in the grammar 
school in that town. At the age of twenty 
hfe arrived in London, and was engaged 
as a clerk, in a mercantile house in the 
city, where he continued near three years. 
He had, at a very early period, shewn an 
inclination and talent for drawing ; but, 
having never received any instruction or 
information respecting the art, his powers 

c c 
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remained dormant, until a trivial cir- 
cumstance awakened them, and changed 
the course and colour of his life. 

He has often told his most intimate 
friends, that he should never have quitted 
his mercantile situation, but for the ac- 
cidental sight of Mr. Barry's picture of 
Venus rising from the Sea ; — a picture 
which produced an immediate effect on 
his mind, that determined him to relin- * 
quish the lucrative line of life * in which * 
he had been placed, and to devote him- 
self to the graphic art. He accordingly 
quitted the counting-house, and applied 
himself to the study of drawing ; and 
soon after was admitted a student in the 
Royal Academy. Here, with the small 
pittance which had devolved to him from 
his father, who had kept an inn at Settle* 
he continued to attend the Academy 

* The gentleman who went into the same count- 
ing-house, at the same time with Mr. Proctor, is now 
an opulent and respectable merchant in the city of 
London* 
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about three years. While he was pursu- 
ing his studies, he frequently attempted 
to eke out his scanty means by painting 
portraits ; an occupation from which he 
derived very little profit, and no reputa- 
tion. # His genius was not adapted to 
that branch of art : he was a bad co- 
lourist, and incapable of giving the mi- 
nute and faithful display of the features 
and character of his employer, which is 
essential in that line of the profession. 

In the Academy, however, he was pre- 
eminent and successful. He received a me- 
dal for the drawing of a figure in chalk ; 
another for the best model of an acade- 
my figure in clay, and was presented 
with the gold medal for a picture in oil, 
the subject from Shakspeares Tempest. 
During his attendance in the Academy, 
he not only obtained all the prize medals 
given by the Society of Arts for histori- 
cal painting, but he produced those three 
transcendent and inimitable examples of 
sculpture — his Ixion, Diomedes, and 
Peeithous; displaying in them suck 
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astonishing mental power, and so correct 
anatomical knowledge, as have never been 
equalled in modern times. 

Wjien the period arrived for his quit- 
ting the Academy, Proctor found Kita- 
self in those circumstances, which have, 
in so many instances, thwarted and im- 
peded the progress of British talent. Ha- 
bituated to the sublime and intellectual 
i 

branches of art, he possessed neither dis- 
position nor talent for portrait painting ; 
he could not sketch for the publisher, 
nor pencil for the manufacturer. Having 
quitted an advantageous situation, in 
order to devote himself to his favourite 
pursuits, Jie found himself, at the close 
of his academical studies, without aiiy 
defect in prudential or moral conduct, 
absolutely in want of bread. 
< ' 

The support which his talents were in- 
titled to, he disdained to solicit. He sold 
his invaluable model of Ixion ; he bor- 
rowed a trifling sum on his Perithous; 
and, as to the group of D torn edes devoured 
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by his horses, it is said that not being able 
to obtain any price for it, in a fitof despond- 
ency and vexation of mind, he destroyed: 
that beautiful example of art. His prize' 
medals, the reward and testimonial of hisr 
talents, he was also compelled to disposer 
of. At this time Mr. West (who had been* 
elected President of the Royal Academy 
in 1791) having not seen Proctor for somfe 
time after his ceasing to attend the Aca- 
demy, made many inquiries after hibi; 
and at length found that he was lodged in 
a miserable garret in Clare Market.' The 
President applied to the Council of the 
Royal Academy, and obtained an order for 
relieving his distress, and sending him to 
Study at Rome for three years, at the ex- 1 
penseof the Academy .With his accustom- 
ed kindness, Mr. West invited him to din- 
ner, arid 'gradually coni munica ted tohiih 
whathad been done ; endeavouring to conw 
pose ahd strengthen his mind by a detail 
of conversation with regard to his journey, 
and by written instructions, which he had 
prepared for him, as to his arrangements 
arVd conduct in Italy. 
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The protection of the Academy, and 
the attentions of the President seemed to 
have calmed his spirits, and to have pro- 
duced the desired effect on his mind. He 
appeared to contemplate the prospect of 
happier days before him ; and there was 
every reason to expect that so great a ge- 
nius would have been preserved, an orna- 
ment and honour to his country. The time 
of his journey was fixed. He received the 
^um of ,£.30 from the Treasurer of the Aca- 
demy, to enable him to discharge his debts, 
and to make preparation for his journey. 
The sum may appear trifling: but he had 
no idle debts to discharge : he had not 
dissipated his means or credit by impru- 
dence; nor had he destroyed his consti- 
tution by intemperance. — But the anguish 
of disappointment, and the pressure of 
indigence, had so debilitated his vital 
powers, that his enervated frame was in- 
capable of supporting the change of for- 
tune. Three days after this favourable 
intelligence was communicated to hiip, 
he was found a lifeless corpse in his bed* 
at his lodgings in Clare Market; which he 
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was to have quitted in the course of the 
week, for the climate and attractions of 
Italy. He was buried a few days after, 
in Hampstead Church Yard. 

Thus perished Thomas Proctor, a 
genius of the mOst distinguished rank in 
modern Europe. Gifted with talents, sur- 
passed by none, perhaps unequalled by 
any*, his course through life was embit- 

* Mr. West, in his discourse as President of the. 
Royal Academy in 1794, has afforded the most ho- 
nourable testimony to the exalted abilities of Proctor. 
After enumerating the more sublime and intellectual 
productions of the fine arts, in antient Greece, in mo- 
dern Italy, and in our own country, he observes that, 
" To those works which we have recognized with 
" pleasure, we must, injustice to very extraordinary 
" abilities, add the models of Ixion and its companion, 
a by Thomas. Proctor; whose recent death is a 
" misfortune to the British school, for ever to be la- 
" men ted. We cannot forbear to express a wish, that 
the worthy Baronet in whose possession those models 
are, will give to posterity the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with their excellence, by ordering 
them to be cast in bronze. They may then be trans- 
" mitted to future generations, that the author of them 
"was an Englishman, who died early in life; audiu 
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tercd by chagrin and disappointment; and 
he sunk into an early grave. 

. . . - ■ f 

Of his works, the Ixion possesses the 
first rank; and in boldness of conception, 
in strength of imagination, and in power 
Of execution, stands unrivalled and aloiiQ.— 
Before I offer an imperfect description 
of it, it may be proper to submit a few 
words of explanation with regard to the 
subjects of his choice, — all in their nature 
pathetic and terrible.— He did not want a 
taste for physical or moral beauty. The 
design which he was forming at the time 
of his death shews how predominant his 
feelings were upon that subject*. But 

f .'his profession almost unknown and unprotected ;■*— ' 
'/.-leaving only these two works to eternise his me- 
4 * rabry, to his country, and to the lovers of exalted' 

".art." 

. « 

.$; . 

* At this time the attention of Proctor had been 
directed to the display of the most elevated examples 
which he could conceive of beauty in either sex. The 
execution of his designs, he had proposed as part of the 
Employment of his talents, during his residence ia 
Italy. The objects of his choice were the pure and un- 
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tlie condition of Proctor was not that of 
an artist, systematically pursuing his pro* 
fession, in comfort and independence ;— ■ 
he never attained so desirable a situation. 
It was that of a youth, feeling extraordi- 
nary energy of mind, and selecting diffi- 
cult and sublime subjects, capable of ex* 
ercising and displaying that extraordi* 
nary energy. In the calm period of mid- 
dle life, the same artist would have direct* 
ed his attention to the objects of the soft- 
er and more delightftil sensations ;— -to 
beauty intellectual and corporeal, and to 
the pleasing display of female tenderness, 
of the gentle emotions of the mind, and 
of the domestic sympathies and affec* 
tions. 

debased forms of human nature, as first created:— not 
the hacknicd representations of a Venus or Diana, 
an Apollo or a Bacchus ; but our first parent, in his 
original purity and dignity of intellectual character, 
and our common mother, uniting with female ten* 
derness and dignity, unsullied and spotless innocence* 
Those who have fairly appreciated Proctor's abilities, 
may judge what we have lost by such a work not hav- 
ing been finished by him. 
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The Ixion of Proctor is represented in 
Tartarus ; the body stretched on the 
wheel, and fastened to it by the entwining 
folds of a serpent. The wheel is supposed 
to be inflamed by lightning ; and the pe- 
destal, which is composed of renewed and 
unceasing fire, evinces the richness of the 
artist's prolific imagination. Tor anato- 
mical correctness, and for energy of ex- 
pression, the figure is unequalled ; doing 
honour not only to the artist, but to the 
age that produced it; and demanding as 
it were that the perishable materials of 
which it is composed, should be replaced 
by a cast of brass, which might hand 
down this invaluable relic to posterity, 
an eternal honour to the British School. 

Sir Abraham Hume has the good 
fortune to possess, as ornaments of his 
collection, both the Ixion and Promethe- 
us. The Diomedes, devoured by his own 
horses, an object of twelve months la- 
bour to Proctor, he destroyed (as I be- 
fore stated) in a fit of despondency; not 
being able to find a purchaser for it. It; 
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might, if report speaks truly of its merit,' 
have been a public object of acquire- 
ment : — an addition to the wealth of a 
great and opulent nation. 

When genius bows its head under the 
pressure of distress, which has been oc- 
casioned by imprudence, or by indiscreet 
prodigality, we drop a sympathising tear 
over the errors of humanity. When the 
vivid and active mind is seduced by vi- 
cious indulgence from the paths of recti- 
tude, indignation is added to the regret 
which we undergo. But neither impru- 
dence of conduct, nor licentiousness of 
self-indulgence, were ever imputable to 
Proctor. He felt the divine spark of 
genius in his breast: he looked to his 
country to nourish and reward it. De- 
voted to the more elevated branches of 
art, he was unfitted for the mechanism of 
the graphic manufactories of the metropo- 
lis ; and he fell a victim to the desire of 
intellectual excellence, in a city, where 
its value is, in all other objects of ac- 
quirement, best understood. — If no fu- 
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ture instance should ever hereafter occur, 
of British genius and talent condemned to 
indigence and neglect, the object of this 
detail, and the great and primary object 
oftheBRiTisHlNSTiTUTioN,will be fully 
obtained. Had that Institution existed 
in the time of Proctor, had the walls of 
her gallery been then opened, at one part 
of the year as a school for the instruc- 
tion of the artist, and at the other as ^ 
free and liberal mart for the sale of his 
productions, the spirit of our sculptor 
would not have been broken* He would 
not have undergone that sickness of the 
heart, which results from deferred and 
disappointed hope : he would have ap- 
pealed with confidence and certainty to 
the judgment of an enlightened public* 

To that judgment let me now appeal, 
on behalf of the artists, who are re- 
ceiving benefit from the British Institu- 
tion. Let me request and solicit Eng-> 
lishmen to foster and encourage English 
genius ; and to reject the visionary and 
interested theories of those, who, while 
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Englishmen can excel in every branch of 
science and literature, attempt to dis- 
qualify them from the possession of any 
talent in the fine arts. Let Italy,— lei; 
any region of Europe (antient Greece 
excepted) shew any thing superior to thq 
Achilles of Banks, or to the Ixion of 
Proctor, and the point of superiority 
may be admitted. But until that is 
done, until the superior excellence of fo+ 
reigners is fairly and unequivocally es- 
tablished, let us honour and encourage 
our own artists : — let us supply them with 
the means of instruction, and the mo- 
tives to exertion ; and let us be confident 
that England will be as superior in the 
fine arts, as she is in every other object 
of attainment 
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After the sale of Mr. Bridges's 
books, no event occurred in the biblio- 
graphical world, worthy of notice, till 
the sale of the famous 

Haeleian Library*; 
or the books once in the possession of 
the celebrated Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, 

This nobleman was not less distin- 
guished in the political, than in the lite- 
rary, world ; and 4 was a remarkable in- 
stance of the fickleness of popular opi- 
nion, and the danger of being removed 
from the lower to the upper house of 
parliament *f / He was born in the year 
1661, was summoned to the house of 

* This collection consisted both of manuscripts and 
books ; the former were purchased by Government, 
for j£. 10,000, and are now deposited in the British 
Museum. A very valuable catalogue of them is 
extant, in two volumes, folio, 1759, composed by 
Mr. Wanley, Mr. Casley, and Mr. Hocker; but 
chiefly by the former. 

+ Noble's Continuation of Granger, Vol. ii. 23. 

4 
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lords, by the titles of Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, in 1711; declared mi- 
nister and lord high treasurer, in the 
same year ; resigned, and was impeached 
in the year 1715*; acquitted, without 
being brought to a trial, in 1717 ; and 

* In this same year were published two small 
pamphlets, both supposed to be written ty Harley : 
the former was called, 'An Account of the Conduct 
of Robert, Earl of Oxford ;' the latter, ' A short 
State of the War and the Peace'. The following is 
the conclusion of the first pamphlet, 'The Treasurer, 
(viz. Lord Oxford) not doubting the justice of those, 
whom the laws of this nation have made judges of 
these things, appears^ and manifests thereby his 
readiness to cast his life, his honour, and his fortunes, 
upon the honour and impartiality of the peerage of 
Great Britain ; as being assured, that nothing shall 
be there laid upon him, which cannot be fixed by 
testimony of good witnesses ; and that he shall not 
be censured by their lordships for those transactions, 
which have been the work of other hands; and that 
he shall not only have full scope given him for clear- 
ing up his innocence, in all the points charged 
against him, but likewise liberty to bring to open 
view the steps which have been taken by his ene- 
mies, not only towards the ruin of their country, 
but also towards vindicating themselves, by laying 
their own crimes at his door, &c/ 
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died at his house in Albemarle Street,' m 
1724. A character bo well known in the 
annals of this country, needs no particular 
illustration in the present place ; what » 
conceived to be further interesting con~ 
cerning hiin is placed in the note befcyw*. 

# Every body has heard of the intimacy which sub- 
sisted between Pofe and the Earl of Oxford. Id the 
year 1 721, when the latter was at bis country seat,* 
Pope sent htm a copy of Parnell's poems (of which 
lie had undertaken the publication, on the decease of 
ParaeU) with a letter in poetry and prose : it seemed 
that Pope wished to prefix hi* owa verses to the collec- 
tion ; and thus alludes to them, in his letter to Lord 
Hurley of the date of 17^1. ' Poor Parnell, before he 
died,left me the charge of publishing these few rem&Uis 
ofhis : Ihave a strong desire to make them, their author, 
and their publisher, more considerable, by addressing' 
and dedicating them all to you, &c. &c. All I shall 
say for it is, that 'tis the only dedication I ever Writ,\ 
and shall be the only one, whether you accept it ott 
Hot : for I will not bow the koee to a less man tbant 
my Lord Oxford, and I expect to see no greater mi 
my time/ f - 

The following is the latter pwt of the Poetic *X 
ffpwrtfrhese alluded la t 

And sure, if aught below the seats divine 
Can touch immortals, 'tis a soul like thine: 
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The Harleian collection of books was dis- 
posed of to Thomas Osborne, the book- 
seller, of Gray's Inn — to the irreparable 
loss, and I had almost said, the indelible 
disgrace, of the country. It is, indeed, 
for ever to be lamented, that a collection, 
so extensive, so various, so magnificent, 
and intrinsically valuable, should have be- 



A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, and passion, and all pride ; 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dread of death. 

In vain to deserts thy retreat is made ; 
The muse attends thee to thy silent shade : 
Tis tier's the brave man's latest steps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 
When int'rest calk off all her sneaking train, 
And all th' oblig'd desert, and all the vain ; 
She waits, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 
When the last lingering friend has bid farewell. 
Ev'n now, she shades thy evening walk With bays, 
(No hireling she, no prostitute pf praise) 
Ev'n now, observant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm sun-set of thy various day ; 
Thro 9 fortune's cloud one truly great can see, 
Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he ! 

Pope's Works, vol. iv. p. 25. 
y. p. 262. 8vo. edit. 1788. 
Ee 
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come the property of one, who i*eceseari- 
ly, from his situation in life, v^s a.pw* 

The following was the reply of the Ear} of 0&+ 
ford to Mr. Pope, 

Sir, 

I received your packet, which 
could not but give me great pleasure to see you pie- 
serve an old friend it) your memory; for it must 
needs be very agreeable to be remembered by those 
we highly value. But then, how much shame did it 
cause me, when I read your very fine verses inclosed ! 
My mind reproached me how far short I came of 
what your great friendship and delicate pen would 
partially describe me* You ask my -consent to pub- 
lish it : to what straits doth this reduce me ! I look 
back, indeed, to those evenings I nave usefully and 
pleasantly spent with Mr. Pope, Mr.. Parnell, Bean 
Swift, the Doctor (Arbuth not), &c. 1 should be glad 
the world knew you admitted me to your friendship; 
and since your affection is too hard for your judg- 
ment, I am contented to let the world know how 
well Mr. Pope can write upon a barren subject. I re- 
turn you an exact x>opy of the verses, that I may 
keep the original, as a testimony of the only error 
you have been- guilty of. i hope, very speedily, to 
embrace wu in London, and to assure you of the 
particular esteem and friendship wherewith I am 
your, &c 

OXPOBD* 
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chaser, only that he might be a vendor, 
of the books. 

Osborne gave «£M3,000 for the collec- 
tion ; a sum, which must excite the asto- 
nishment of the present age, when it is in- . 
formed that Lord Oxford gave iM 8,000 
for the binding only of the least part of 
them*. In the year 174* appeared 
an account of this collection, under the 
ibllb wing title, * Catalogus Bibliotheea Har- 
Itiantz, §c! in four volumes (the 5th not 
properly appertaining to it). Dr. John- 
son was employed by Osborne to write 
the preface, which, says Boswell \ ' he 
. has done with an ability that cannot fail 
to impress all his readers with admiration 
of his philological attainments/ Accord- 
ing to rtiy humble apprehension, the pre- 
face is unworthy of the doctor: it con- 
tains a fetv general philological reflec- 
tions, expressed in a style sufficiently 

f ' 

v '•'# From Oklys's interleaved Langbaine. See 
BrydgesY Ceas. Literal*, vol. i. p. 4S8. 
- f. See bis life of J$hasen> 4to edit. vol. i. p. 81. 
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stately, but is divested of bibliogra- 
phical anecdote, and interesting intelli- 
gence. The first two volumes are writ- 
ten in Latin by Johnson ; the third and 
fourth volumes, which are a repetition of 
the two former, are composed in Eng- 
lish. 

To the volumes was prefixed the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 4 As the curiosity 
of spectators, before the sale, may pro- 
duce disorder in the disposition of the 
books, it is necessary to advertise the 
public, that there will be no admission 
into the library, before the day of sale, 
which will be on Tuesday the 14th of 
February, 1744/ 

It seems that Osborne had charged the 
sum of 5s. to each of his first two volumes, 
which was represented by the booksellers 
' as an avaricious innovation ; and, in a 
paper published in * The Champion,' 
they, or their mercenaries, reasoned so 
justly as to allege, that, if Osborne could 
afford a very large price for the library* 
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he might therefore afford to give away 
the catalogue */ 

To this charge Osborne answered, that 
his catalogue was drawn up with great 
pains, and at a heavy expense ; but, to 
obviate all objections, those, says he, 
' who have paid five shillings a volume, 
shall be allowed, at any time within, 
three months after the day of sale* 
either to return them in exchange for 
books, or to send them back, and receive 
their money/ This, it must be confessed, 
was sufficiently liberal. 

Osborne -fwas also accused of rating 
his books at too high a price : to this th^ 



* See the 1st page of the Preface to the 3d volume* 
f Of Tom Osborne, 1 have in vain endeavoured 
to cqllect some interesting biographical details. What 
I know of him shall be briefly stated. He was the 
most celebrated bookseller of his day ; and appears, 
ffom a series of his catalogues in my possession, to 
have carried on a successful trade from the year 
1739 to 1768. What fortune he amassed is not, I 
believe, very well known: his collections were 
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following was bis reply, or rather Dr. 
Johnson's ; for the style of the Doctor is 



truly raluable, for they consisted of the purchased 
libraries of the most eminent men of those times. 

In his stature he was short and thick ; and, to bis 
inferiors, generally spoke in an authoritative and in- 
solent manner. '-» It has been confidently related/ 
Bays Boswell, ' that Johnson one day knocked Os- 
borne down in his shop, ttith a folio, and pat his loot 
upon his neck. The simple truth I had from John- 
son himself. " Sir, he was impertinent to. me, and 
1 beat him. But it was not in his shop : it was in 
my own chamber." 4to edit. i. 81. 
. Of Osborne's philological attainments the meanest 
opinion must be formed, if we judge from his adver- 
tisements; which were sometimes inserted in the 
London Gazette, and drawn up in the most ridicu- 
lously vain and ostentatious style. He used to telt the 
public, that he possessed f all the pompous editions 
of the Classicks and Lexicons/ 

I insert the two following advertisements, prefixed, 
the one to his catalogue of 1748, the other to that of 
$753, for the amusement of my bibliographical 
readers, and as a model for Messrs. P&yne, Egerton, 
F&ulder, White, and Evans. 

' This catalogue being very large, and of conse- 
quence very expensive to the proprietor, hp humbly 
tequests; that, if it fall* into the hand* of any gentte- 
inangr atis, who chooses Hot himself to be a" purchaser 
*f any of the books contained in it, that such gen- 



plainly discernible. ' If, therefore, I 
have set a high value updo books— if I 

tleman will be pleased to recommend it to any other 
whom he thinks may be so, or to return it. 9 
To his catalogue of 1 753 was the following : 
' To the Nobility and Gentry who please to favour 
me with their commands. 

4 It is hoped, as I intend to give no offence to any 
nobleman or gentleman, that do me the honour of be- 
ing my customer, by putting a price on my cata- 
logue, by which means they may not receive it as 
usual — it is desired that such nobleman or gentleman 
as have not received it, would be pleased to send for 
it; and it's likewise requested of such gentlemen 
who do receive it, that, if ijbey chose not to 
purchase any of the books themselves, they would re* 
commend it to any bookish gentleman of their ac- 
quaintance, or to return if, and the favour shall be 
acknowledged by, their most obedient and obliged, . 

T. QS3BP*N$/ 

J shall conclude with the following curious story told 
of him, in Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowyer the Printer* 

4 Mr. David Papillon, a gentleman of fortune and 
literary taste, as well as a good antiquary (who died 
in 1762) contracted with Osborne to furnish him with 
an «£.100 worth of books, at threepence a piece. The 
only conditions were, that they should be perfect* 
and that there should be no duplicate. Osborne was 
highly pleased with his bargain, and the first great 
purchase, he made he sent Mr. P. a large quantity; 



\ 
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Have vainly imagined literature to be 
more fashionable than it really is, or idly 
hoped to revive a taste well nigh extin- 
guished, I know not why I should be, 
persecuted with clamour and invective, 
since I shall only suffer by my mistake, 
and be obliged to keep those books wjiich 
I was in hopes of selling/ — See Preface 
to the 3d volume. 

The fact was, that Osborne's charges 
were extremely moderate ; and the sale of 
the books was so very slow, that Johnson 
assured Bos well, c there was not much 
gained by the bargain/ Whoever inspects 
. Osborne's catalogue of 1748, (four years 
after the Harleian sale) will find in it many 
of the most valuable of Lord Oxford's 
books ; and among them a copy of the Al- 
dine Plato of 1513, struck off upon vettum> 
marked at £.2 1 only : for this identical 

but in the next purchase, he found he could send, but 
few, and the next, still fewer. Not willing, how- 
ever, to give up, he sent books worth Jive ^hillings a 
piece ; and, at last, was forced to go and beg to be 
1st pff the contract. Eight thousand books would 
have been wanted T— <See p. 101-3, note ££. 
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copy Lord Oxford gave 100 guineas, as 
Dr. Mead informed Dr. Askew ; from the 
latter of whose collections it was pur- 
chased by Dr. Hunter," and is now in the 
Hunter Museum. 

To give even a general idea of the va- 
lue of this incomparable collection, would 
be no very easy undertaking : it is only 
possible, within the limits of such a slight 
article as the present, (which aspires to 
nothing higher than the honour of an 
amusing Ana) to represent the various 
departments into which the collection was 
divided, with the probable number of 
volumes* in each ; making a numerical 
increase of one third to the number of 
articles specified, according to the nature 
of each class of books : sometimes one 
fourth only is added : upon the whole, 
the calculation will be found to be rather 
a moderate than an overcharged one. 
But I trust I am exciting the curiosity of 
my countrymen, or, at least, of all worth j r 
bibliographers, to inspect the catalogue 
itself, and be convinced of the treasures 

Ff 
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it contains : treasures, very few of which 
can now be met with — and, when found, 
are well known how to be appreciated ! 

But the present article being already 
sufficiently extensive, I shall therefore 
give a bibliographical sketch of the con- 
tents of this incomparable library in my 
next number. Its magnitude and value 
are not so generally known as they de- 
serve to be. 



Royal Institution. 

Mr. Davy's fourth lecture, on the 
Chemical Phenomena of Nature, related to 
temperature, to the capacities of bodies 
for heat, and to latent heat. The con- 
ducting powers of different bodies were 
described ; and it was stated, that good 
conductors, such as the metals, com- 
municate a much higher sensation of 
heat than bad conductors, the tempera- 
ture of which is much higher. Moist air 
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being a much better conductor than dry 
air, produces upon the sensations a much 
stronger effect, and moist air, at 40°, 
feels colder than dry air, at 30°. The 
power possessed by animal bodies, of 
resisting heat and cold, was described, 
and the relations of the subject to the 
economy of nature discussed. 

Mr. Wood's third lecture on Perspec- 
tive, began with a recapitulation of the 
second, and proceeded by giving the re- 
presentation of a point in the picture, in 
which were contained the elements of 
practical perspective. The square was 
then put into perspective, and followed by 
the method of cutting off a given portion, 
from a line in perspective, in any direc- 
tion; planes, perpendicular and oblique 
to the picture, were then represented, as 
also the cube ; below, upon, and above the 
horizontal line, applied to buildings. The 
lecture concluded with observations up- 
on the necessity of supposing the picture, 
and point of distance, fixed and im- 
moveable. 
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On Thursday, March 5, Mr. Dougtas 
Guest read his second lecture on the 
state of the fine arts in Spain. The sub- 
ject was prefaced with examples from 
antient history, of the importance and 
esteem in which they have ever been 
held; their near affinity to morals was 
deduced from many points. The in- 
quiry then extended to the principles on 
which the fine arts are founded, and the 
sources of a correct taste. Mr. Guest 
endeavoured to prove from the practice 
of the different schools, that it is only to 
be obtained, by the frequent contempla- 
tion of the higher excellencies. He then 
reverted to the state of the arts in this 
country, from which he drew favourable 
conclusions, and mentioned, with every 
respect and admiration, the promoters 
and founders of the British Gallery, for 
their exertions in encouraging, and pro- 
tecting the fine arts in the British 
Empire. Throughout the whole, a de- 
cided preference was given to the nobler 
pursuits of the art, as not only tending to 
correct the public taste, but proving their 
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encouragement to be the only means of 
perfecting it among ourselves. Mr. Guest 
then resumed his subject on Spain, be- 
ginning with Seville, and a description 
of its public edifices and paintings. The 
palace of Mad rid, its academies, theatres, 
and dramatic writers concluded the dis- 
course^ In describing the works of the 
Spanish painters, Mr. G. was assisted by 
the original sketches of Titian's last 
supper, in the Escurial, and the Infanta 
of Spain on horseback, by Velasquez. 
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No. 19. Crucifixion of our Saviour. 

B. West, P. R. A. 
28. The Ascension of our Saviour. 

Do. 
Of these two pictures, which are 
treated with the usual learning and ac- 
curacy of the President, the latter will 
probably be preferred, from its being free 
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from allegory. |n the former, the at- 
tention is withdrawn from the principal 
object by the variety of the surrounding 
allegorical groupes. They are both, 
however, executed in that firm and spi- 
rited manner which distinguish the 
smaller pictures of Mr. West. 

% 
No. 32. Nathan reproving David. 

R. Cook. 
Mr. Cook is, we understand, anel&ve 
of the celebrated Mr. Smirke ; and in 
this picture that soft and quiet tone of 
colouring may be observed which are 
among the best characteristics of his mas- 
ter's style. The antique is evidently 
imitated in the composition ; and though 
perhaps the piece is, upon the whole, 
rather of too formal and theatrical a cast 
for the familiar yet energetic manner in 
which Nathan reproves David, it is ne- 
vertheless justly entitled to all the praise 
which connoisseurs have bestowed upon 

it 

PurcJifisedby T. Hope, Es%. 
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No. 47. A Holy Family. 

S. Drummond. 
Painted in imitation of the old mas- 
ters, and reminding us more particularly 
of Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. The 
landscape is well managed, and the 
gravity of the parents admirably con- 
trasted with the tender and playful ex- 
pression of the child. 

No. 52. Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalen on the morning of his resurrec- 
tion. R. Westall. 
This is a very fine and interesting pic- 
ture, and painted in Mr. Westall's best 
style ; though perhaps a rigid critic might 
observe that the countenance* and form 
of Mary are perhaps a little too youthful 
for the matured character of Christ. 
The whole composition is, however, 
highly creditable to the British School, 
and to the justly acquired fame of the 
artist. 

Purchased by the Marquis of Stafford. 
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No. 107. Girl at a Cottage Door. 

R. WestalL 
Few pictures afford more general plea- 
sure than does the present one: the co- 
louring is sober, and the expression of 
the little female peasant delightful. 
These are subjects which, when execut- 
ed in such a style, contribute success- 
% fully to the artists reputation. 

Purchased by W. Chamberlayne, Esq. 
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homimfuit UK: sape vclut qw 
Currebat /mgicm hostem, pcrsapc vclut qui 
JuhmU sacra ferret. Habebat utpt ductntos 
Hkpt decent un#z . ■ ■ ■■* ; ...», ,,. . -* - * - - * 
■ ■ ■ * m nilfuku7tq*wn «:/m: 

Horat. Satir. Mb. L wt. 3. 

■ : i ' : : ^ ■ • . ' ■ . > i i 
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Jf swm tmitithdftilow; Ae would run 

jind^raight as 1* procession gravity go* 

Nop? r^ifpokm&cd servants, nm 

Nq f*0tft fk^nf ji^Jkis so disagree, ;; no; ; i 

None Uva so contraru to himulf as he. 

Ik my rambles through this vast me- 
tropotia, I eeMom foil t<y exartitne lie 
new *oofc aad new prmts Whldh aTe «o u 
a*^ly tft^kyed m th<r rfhbp -WMf 1 
to capl^te 1 the *y^ aad •bai6b^ i ttt' v 
Biking «f thfr pur»ei-I xottfttJti-'**-^ 7 

eg 
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things, in general, as harmless baits^ 
throw|i^QQ- ^ ifria|ir/^i4i. 'a^aiklii elf the 

thousand human beings who are daily 
haying A throoghl the? s&Jfce'ts i but; like a 
rigid stoic, or hardened veteran in virt6, 
they seldom makexm my inmd any per- 
manent impression. 

♦.;* v. >-. • •'- • • '-■'>■■ '• ' V*> ,T * 

i* ' '. .. — ■ . "' ' ' . ■• 

The jgreat stream ofhumanJife (whicjti 
I think Dr. Johnson said was at high tifa 
near Charing ©ress) may nevertheless be 
sometimes successfully diverted by' £ 
grefen jabel or a coloured print: those 
who come to raze only, may jc tire tp re? 
fleet— the ignordut^^ 
the vicious v wbp are hastening to thenar* 
ticipation b£ criminal pieasuttfc^ fhky : oc-^ 
casionally recehfe * efoftk by tfcb ^f&$ 
tion of, aa^afiectmg subject, or by the 
perusal of an impressive maxim. 

-sai tasv eiill Jg ? J- ni.i ^ : o^»i X ax v: * 

b $ OTMBfH^ ftg jjaj^BfiS &SM win 

8* 



m his aireefj- By the casual pufflfemit 
^icnardsbn's Pamela, and HogartliPs P¥& 

igress of ixXMke. r LxU&&r M IffifrTOctoej 
to buy, and Mfflte to ttie^itat*-6W,'Hh^& 
works; am* tfie next week, Whicb^*^ 
"have begun in profligacy, c2#ntnenec<el 
>with tfepenUmce, and emlfed in virtu^>' i 

BtJT tiife mind receives various in* 
stnidtiVe ; I^ions from these modern pbtiaH- 
phernalia of our shop witfdcrtvsL : R 
was but the other day, that, in walk- 
ing up <kie o£our most fe^hioiKible streets 
{thotegh I fceg leave f s6lemnljr tofcssuife 
my readers that I -my no claim to the 
chaYaeter of '$a fashionable ihafl) my at- 
4e*tidh W^« attracted by^a print',' ^flefl 

f k Beau of *l7^*tatfa : «<arii of *lk06l' 
Above - this • in&criptioH; 'appeared ' jfcwe 
young men r the one'^ressedi to th« r fl5^- 
%rig peft&ei, IffiftH codked hat, arid rich 
*tXht of good Queen : Atwae's 'tin^-^hfc 
IbtttttyftaP tbe tong pointed *otk«d>h*ft, 
icropped ^hair, and- feba^p aflgtitap dre^fe 
-of (|h<5 no letrt ekcelfeut K iflg George Utts 
$tik£$tim& - The artist, I &t& sa% ^ 
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fcjgued it as a satire upon days of yore; 
but, in this, i,t appeared to me that he 
tad &*?$ mistaken. There was about 
th$:a#iewt Beau a respectability and 
.gentlemanly deportment, waning in the 
modern one; who, on the contrary, caiy. 
ried with him an air of flippancy and 
pertness, not quite consistent with that 

strong masculine good sense, which, ojight 
to be among the brightest ornament? of 

pur species. • - . ■■. 

Qlf . keying this picture, (or caricature, 
if it must be so called) a variety of re* 
Sections, to which if; had giyen rise, took 
.strong ptossession of nay ■. mjad;: . and, I 
£hpughl fAe thftfafiter of « modem B*<ut 
ought to \m wore jm\j and general! j 
displayed than it appeared to be in a 
.^jcfrujfc confined only \f>4t*H< I wished 
to ruate known the> mind, habits, and 

pursuit, of this distinguished clws #f hv 

.ditfiduals, and. ^ordmgly, composed 
the fojlowiqg anatytitfaj es$ay:rr- wbiok i» 
*:fojr siicceeding generationsj may pro- 
J*4tyy,agoi;d some little tmiwemeat The 
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materials are supplied by the manners of 
the present times. 

The Beau of 1806-7 (for we have bul 
jtist entered into the latter year) is that 
Species of human beings which thrives 
most successfully in the climate of the 
metropolis. It is true, he occasionally 
appears to great advantage in the air of 
Brighton, or Bath; but London is the 
soil and climate wherein he loves to ve- 
getate and blossom. Here, from the 
bottom of St. James s Street to the ex* 
tremit f of Bond Street^ isfixed the great 
greenhouse of living plants— of tulips 
anemones, ranunculuses and Sunflowers^- 
about which fly a thousand butterflies 
unfolding their varied hues: and though 
inserts sometimes devour a great numbet 
in the opening bud, jet is this grand re- 
pository always crowded with plants. 
Neither the parching heat of day, nor 
the cuttibg blasts of evening, operate i6 
their diminution. * 

- To drt>p the m©tap$H>r, Had to pursue 
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the subject by a more familiar illustra- 
tion — I purpose dividing the modern Beau 
into the following classes (though a still 
greater variety might have been specie 
fied). The literary \ the political, thede- 
vout y the operatical, the theatrical* the 
dathmg, the jolly, the dressy t the delight* 
ful* the aged. , • 



* 4 

4 



r * 



1. Or the literary Be nit. This is 
gentleman who decides quickly and pe* 
remptoiily. on, works of the most sciert^ 
lific, or enidite' nature. A discovery asi 
Herschel, or an etnendation of Porson; 
js; alike faniiliar, and /puerile to him: 
He thae great ipersoaab activity, and love* 
^ ex^iaiiae ail bookseiler^ shopsu 'Ebrfr* 
ipg made his first |>rincipaV visit attlookt 
Jiam's, he rallies to Paynes, to Egert*»!sj 
A^dito , White's ;; \m pockets jure stuffed 
ytith ymgmkies and reviews, : anc^ Juofj' 
{over qf high-seasoned (cKftbes* ike, prefer!* 
$osq of the latter* in witi&h l rthe Kyao 
and Tewkesbury mustard, prpdOHUBate»i; 

V 
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Says, and histories, (citing. Dr. Johnson's 
sneer at the Punic war) he sits downr con- 
tentedly to the c Flowers of . Poetry/, or 
the * Festival of Wit / and rails at mo- 
dern times, and modern writers, as lus- 
tily as did Tom Nash, or Bob Green, in 
Queen, Elizabeth's reign. • To the terror 
of all grave and sensible writers, he some- 
times brandishes the critical pen ; and 
pounces upon his prey with the ferocity 
of a vulture — though, in grappling with: 
it, he betrays the impotency of the 
tom-tit. 

. Gs».TitiEiiJB'» of this description al- 
■v&tfss write; up6p : a patent mahogany 
d£8k> yritk a Hudson's Bay quill,- care- 
fully dippe4.in#>:« silver inkstand. 



-< & ., Th E; political Beau is of a more % 
harqgkss description ; though , he is 
equally vehement and positive with the 
literary one. . He levels his attacks against 
the operations of v the : iRussians, - who do 
not perhaps quite so imskfr dread hig 
ceasur&r, as does thit ministry at horrte t 
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which he is in the constant habit of 
abusing. I have known these political 
Beans declaim an hour upon the blunders 
of the Russians, shewing how Buonaparte 
ought to have been taken prisoner as welt 
as defeated — and,prognosticatinganotber 
pitched battle, they have laid down such' 
plans of encampments, ambuscades, cir- 
oumvallations, blind batteries and sorties* 
as woald astonish the little Emperor of 
the French, who so obstinately adherer 
to his own plans. . 

The abolition of the Slave Trade is 
suae to meet with the marked disappro- 
bation of th* political Beau: be tatitt 
aloud of rebe}l&n, emaneipatietfi atad- 
false humanity— and, with an air of tri- 
umph, asks his neighbour * what rational 
human being can d*ink his tea or eat Ms 
pudding without sugar?' 'The orttiom.i 
usually; concludes with a retcospeeb qf ' 
djaneiiic news^ or home politics: and}' 
in iho perpratkm^ it isj very coicstnap tfr > 
hear sotneofi! thmfalk>wing> fkwrishqs^ 
as. * Whose are your nat-bcttomedboate j 
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now? — and, Pray, Sir, what have yQitf 
frigates And sjbips of the line been about 
all this while ?' &c. &c. 

S. The devout Beau I would desjgpatp 
as the gentleman who goes to church to 
save appearances, and thereby to ob- 
tain the reputation of a loyal, rational 
sort of a being. He uses his eye-glass 
more than his prayer-book, and smirks 
during the sermon, because he would sot 
have it supposed that the preacher s ad- 
monitions can affect a man of his refined 
stamp. He is the first to sally out of 
church when the service is concluded, 
because his time is precious, and he is 
apprehensive the weather may change to 
rain before he shall have galloped twelve 
times up and down the park. Gentle- 
men of this description sometimes be- 
grudge the yearly s^tn of a guinea £pr a 
seat in a pewwthough they will qhe^r- 
fiiUy pay 40 guineas per am*, fpr a §i(r 
tting in an opera box. 

4. T«a ofteraikai Beau is comt^atl/ 

Hh 
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seen at the King's Theatre, on the even- 
ing preceding the Sabbath— but never 
on a Tuesday, unless Madame Catalani 
should happen to appear in a new cha- 
racter. He sometimes condescends to 
pay a visit to the pit; and after uttering 
one <{ Bravo V at the orchestra railing, 
returns through the allee, and joins some 
solitary dowager or enraptured miss in 
the fifth tier fc£ boxes, When this intel- 
lectual treat is ovW^lw^ce tires, agreeably 
to invitation, to a mug suppsr coterie of 
twenty-Jive; and, just as the Sabbath 
dawns, reaches his home and his* Jbed. 
He is probably prevented sleeping, by 
the sound of the first church bells* whjtch 
announce to Christians the solemn {du- 
ties in which they are shortly to be /en- 
gaged. 

• * 

5. The theatrical Beau is seen i%tf-e 
frequently behind than within the boat*; 
and generally prefers the conversation of 
others, to that of his own party* He can 
just endure to hear Kemble deliver a so- 
liloquy, or Cooke utter a sarcasm, but 



/ 
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to sit a whole play through, is an efforLbe- 
yond the strength of his faculties to bear. 
Few beings are more restless than these 
theatrical Beaus; and, what may be 
thought rather strange, if they reach 
their homes without a quarrel and its 
consequences, they are still more tortured 
than if they had been patient spectators 
x>f the entire play. 

6. The dashing Beau is a gentleman 
who deals~in all sorts of carriages, horses, 
and dogs: to-day he is mounted aloft, 
to-morrow he is sunk below. It is of no 
consequence to him whether the vehicle 
which conveys him be square, or round, 
or oblong; or whether his companions 
be grooms or dogs. 

€ He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain;' 

and, in a fearless, thoughtless mood, 
drives from one street to another, turning 
every corner with due angular precision 
— and darts through a county, before a 
sober traveller in his chaise and pair has 
changed his first horses* 



& 
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I iiAVfc often remarked* that young 
gentlemen of this description ate> in ge- 
neral, good-natured, pleasant, facetious 
ibrt of human beings ; and have as often 
lamented that such a career, commenced 
in pure folly, should have terminated in 
nothing better than the possession of a 
ffew guineas for the sale of the last dog 
,and gun — which, a gaming debt, incurred 
the preceding evening, has instantly 
swept away ! When I see these dashing 
tieaus, skimming, like summer swallows, 
alohg life's surface, I only hope that 
they have neither mothers nor sisters — 
pne can bear to see folly severely chas- 
tised, but who can bear to see a heart of 
sensibility and virtue cut in twain 1 

7. The jfo% Beau is a gentleman who 
frequents taverns and coffee-houses, and 
is emphatically known as a lover of good 
eating and drinking. It would astonish 
a rational man, who is accustomed tt> 
dine in a quiet Xvay "with his family, at a 
table illuminated by two good mould 
candles, to see one of these jolly Beaus 
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sitting down by himself, ^t 7 o'clock in 
the evening, to dinner, barricadoed by 
four thick wax candles, and hemmed in 
by a bottle of each, fish sauces, and six 
smoking covers! What a brilliant tri- 
umph must that be, where the only spec- 
tators are a grinning waiter and a waggish 
butler! To be sure, there is a consola- 
tion in reflecting that some one knows how 
one's money goes. 

8. The dressy Beau is a gentleman of 
measured step, swinging gait, bright 
boots, trimmed whiskers, and composed 
features: this is his morning costume. In 
the evening, he puts on a thinner dress 
because it is colder ; the tip of his hand- 
kerchief hangs out of his pocket, and un- 
der his arm is preserved, with the same 
care that a mother protects her infant, a 
thin, semicircular, elongated, black, bea- 
ver ornament, projecting about six in- 
ches beyond each side of the profile of 
the body. This is meant for a hat, but 
is rarely used as such : or, when it as- 
sumes its natural character, has an ap- 
pearance as monstrous and grotesque as 
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aay part of the dress of a gentleman of 
the Sandwich or Friendly Islands. 

it'-. • - 

The dressy Beau is an harmless ani- 
mal; he rarely bites— or, when he does, 
th§ bite is not attended with the same 
gpin as is that of, the literary or political 
Beau. , 

9. The delightful Beau is, of all his tribe, 
the most difficult to delineate correctly. 
He laughs, he talks, he plays, he sings 
delightfully: nothing can be more de- 
lightful than his repartees, and his anec- 
dotes give a zest to; every- fashionable en- 
tertainment. Go with him to a play, his 
xjrjytiques, Q?e delightful — join with him in 
.a glee, his bass is second only to Bartle- 
man's* Whoqan speak, declaim, discourse 
fin ^ bgllgs-lettres subjects equal to this 
4eUghtful creature ? He is born for the 
instruction of posterity ; his genius is in- 
$yitjr#: he is a walking library, without 
ever having perused twenty volumes. 



: i-j 



, 3 0*. The old fieau. We come now to 
; the tenth and, last class, into which the 
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modern Beau has been divided. This 
gentleman is instantly recognised as well 
by his faded looks, as by his dirty finery, 
and affected sprightliness. The aged Bean 
is the most incorrigible of his species : he 
has become old in crime, and infirm from 
debauchery. Tottering from one rendez- 
vous to another, he makes an effort (like 
the sun gleaming through the purple 
clouds of evening — though the simile is 
much too good for him) to shine with his 
wonted splendour, and congratulates 
himself that he still succeeds. He entert 
into all the wild schemes of youth, but e^ 
ecutesthem with the indecision of age: he 
mfcets with contempt, where .he expect- 
ed applause. His heart, however, still 
beats at the call of pleasure — his pulsfc 
still flutters at the prospect of some novel 
gratification— but he dies ere it be real- 
ised — he is stretched in his grave, ere his 
morrow of happiness arrive 1 No sculp- 
tured bible decorates his tomb ; no flat- 
tering epitaph— not even a stone marks 
where his ashes rest. 

Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot ! 
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ON 



3PHE STRUCTURE OP OUR THEATRES 



To the Director. 



\ 



Sir, 



In the first short series of observations 
which I took the liberty of addressing 
to you, on the internal structure of our 
theatres, I merely considered some of the 
defects prevailing in the form of the house, 
or of that part destined to receive the 
audience. I shall now proceed to con- 
sider some of the defects prevailing in 
the mode in which the house is connect- 
ed with the stage, or that part intended 
to exhibit the performance. 

4 

Even the smallest picture, basso* 
.nelievo, or other production of the imita- 
tive arts, when situated in a frame which 
insulates it frominore distant surrounding 
objects, and which affords an interval of 
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repose between its own immediate ttbun- 
dary and these objects, strikes the eye 
more distinctly and more forcibly — dis- 
plays greater effect, and produces stronger 
illusion. 

Now, if the entirely motionless and 
entirely imitative productions of the chis- 
sel or the pencil, require the assistance 
of a frame to insulate them from more 
distant surrounding objects, and to pre- 
vent them from being confounded with 
these objects — how much more must the 
mixture of partly motionless and partly 
moving exhibitions — of partly imitative 
and partly real beings, which together 
form the large picture on the stage — re- 
quire the relief of such a frame ? With- 
out its intervention to mark their respec- 
tive limits, the painting of the scenes 
must confound itself with the architecture 
of the house; the business of the stage, 
with the bustle of the audience: the sight 
must be distracted, the theatrical effect 
diminished, the splendour and the dig- 

i 1 
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nity of the performance in a great mea- 
sure destroyed. 

To obviate the danger of these draw* 
backs on the beauty of the spectacle* 
most of the antient stages were sur- 
rounded by a frame — for such in fact was 
that intermediate body of architecture 
which, under the name of proscenium, 
without disagreeing either with the de- 
coration of the house or with that of the 
stage, was nevertheless somewhat differ- 
ent from both, and more marked than 
either. 

An imitation of the antient prosceni- 
um adorns most of the finest modern 
theatres on the Continent. 

Not so in England. At the opera, 
where the eye ought to have been more 
consulted than in any other theatre, be* 
cause many of its exhibitions, such as 
ballets, are intended solely for the gratis 
fication of the eye-*-so far from there ex- 
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isting any marked proscenium, there is 
not even sufficient room left for so est 
sential a portion of theatrical architecture. 
Avarice has made the boxes encroach on 
the space allotted for the performance, to 
such a preposterous degree, as to cause 
them to occupy more room on the stage, 
than the scenery itself; as to prevent that 
scenery from remaining visible to the 
greater portion of the side boxes ; and 
finally, as to make a great part of the 
audience sit, not facing, but behind, the 
actors — and offering to these a most gro*- 
tesque, and often, a most distressing 
background. 

The opera however ifc a mere exotic, 
whose performances can only, by their 
paltriness, commit our national taste, in 
as far as we choose to admire them. Like 
most other exotics, it should not, in this 
country, be expected to exhibit any 
thing beyond a sickly and pining consti- 
tution, totally different from the vigor 
and beauty which it displays in its na- 
tive climes. 
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But even at those two national play- 
bouses, Drary Lane and Covent Garden, 
though there be some attempt at a pros- 
cenium, this has neither the judicious dis- 
position, nor the august appearance, 
which that important part of the edifice 
should display, in order to fulfil its pur- 
pose. Instead of completely separating 
the house .from the stage, by presenting 
a character distinct from either, it only 
serves to blend the two, by partaking of 
the character of both. For, very different 
in its structure from the proscenia abroad, 
which appear solid masses of architecture, 
it shews doors underneath, through 
which the actors go in and out ; and over 
these doors it shews boxes in which sit 
the spectators. By means of this singular 
and confused arrangement, this equivocal 
proscenium, as it were, dove-tails the house 
with the stage, confounds the voices and 
the jokes of laughing spectators with the 
speeches and groans of dying actors; 
peoples Cora's desert; brings, in clo^e con«> 
tact, the Grecian Matron, and the British 
belle; and m^kes the distracted Alicia ap- 
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pear to come out of a house, whose win- 
dows had been filled with company, in- 
vited by herself, to behold her friend 
Shore's distress. 

When the stage is thus blended with 
the house, the scenery with the boxes, 
and the actors with the audience, most 
of the effect of the performance on the 
eye, and much of its impression on the 
mind, must needs be lost; 

The side doors for the ingress and 
egress of the dramatic personages, should 
ever be made to accord with the peculiar 
costume of the play; and therefore these 
lateral apertures, should ever, as abroad 
they invariably are, be introduced in the 
moveable side scenes themselves. The 
proscenium should be kept clear of all 
apertures, either in the shape of doors, 
or in that of boxes. Independent of the 
other inconveniencies here mentioned, 
these apertures swallow up the voice of 
the actor; and this is one of the chief 
reasons why, even in smaller play-houses 
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in England , that voice is often so much 
less distinctly heard, than in larger thea- 
tres abroad?— where a proscenium, void 
of apertures, serves on the contrary as a 
sounding board, and reflects the voice 
most effectually. 

The architecture of that part of the 
theatre which is devoted to the audience, 
necessarily requires several horizontal di- 
visions in its height. The architecture 
therefore of the other part, which con- 
stitutes the proscenium, should, in order 
to become more distinct and more grand, 
have no horizontal divisions whatever be- 
tween its base and its summit ; and while 
a number of smaller columns, or terms, or 
caryatides t)ught to support the cielings 
of the different tiers of boxes, two co- 
lumns of large dimensions might be made 
on each side to support the soffit of this 
proscenium. How appropriate between 
these columns would be the statues of 
Thalia and Melpomene; and, over these 
statues, medallions of the great dramatic 
writers, antient and modern, interspersed 
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with comic and tragic masks, and other 
emblems of Apollo and of Bacchus, the 
antient patrons of poetry and of the 
stage ! 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

-A. Z<. 



B1BLIOGRAPHIANA. 

Agreeably to my promise, in the 
last number of the Director, under the 
present article, I now proceed to give 
some very general account of the con- 
tents of the 

Harleian Collection of Books. 

I shall take the liberty of makirtg a 
different arrangement of the books to 
what appears in the Harleian catalogue; 
bwt shall scrupulously adhere to the num- 
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ber of departments therein specified* 
And first of the books in . 

1. Divinity. 

In the Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian languages, there were about 2000 
theological volumes. Among these the 
most rare and curious were Baniler's 
Bible of 14()6, beautifully illuminated, 
in 2 volumes: SchaefFer's bible of 1472. 
The famous Zurich bible of 1543, * all 
of which, except a small part done 
by Theodorus Bibliander, was translated 
from the Hebrew by a Jew, who styled 
himself Leo Judae, or the Lion of Judah. 
The Greek books were translated by Pe- 
trus Cholinus. The New Testament is 
Erasmus's/ The Scrutinium Scriptura- 
rum of Rabbi Samuel, Mant. 1475; a 
book which is said * to have been con- 
cealed by the Jews nearly 200 years : the 
author of it is supposed to have lived at 
a period not much later than the de- 
struction of Jerusalem/ The Islandic 
bible of 1664, ' not to be met with, with- 
out the utmost difficulty, and therefore 
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b real curiosity/ The works of Hem* 
merlin, Basil, 1497; * the author was 
ranked in the first class of those, whose 
works were condemned by the church of 
Rome*:' The Mozarabic Missal printed 
at Toledo, in 1500 — of which a singular 
history will be found in the Harleian ca- 
talogue referred to in the note below "f*. 

The foregoing were among the most 
curious theological books printed* in a 
foreign language. 

The collection of English • books in 
Divinity could not have amounted to less 

* This book is enriched with many MS. notes. In 
the title-page there is a print of the author, and a 
copy of verses, giving a short and concise account of 
him. In the catalogue of condemned authors by the 
church of Rome, he is said to be ' digmis Flammih 
Mallco, it Incude, 9 which may possibly induce 
some curious people to peruse, him/ Vide Bibl. 
Harl. vol. iii. No. 1447. 

'+ See vol. iii. No. 1528— said to be * the scarcest 
book in the whole Harleian collection.' It was 
printed at the desire of the famous Cardinal Ximenes ; 
who built a chapel expressly for the purpose of 
chauntiog the service contained in it. 

K k 
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than 2500 volumes. Among the rarest of 
these, printed in the fifteenth century, was 
€ The Festy vail, beginning at the fyrst 
Sonday of Advent, in worship of God 
and all his Sayntes, &c/ printed at Paris 
in 1495. There were 10 books printed 
by Caxton, and some exceedingly curi- 
ous ones, by Wynkyn de Worde and 
Pinson. 

2, Hist dry and Antiquities. 

There appear to have been, on the 
whole, nearly 4000 volumes in this de- 
partment : of which, some of those re- 
lating to Great Britain were inestimable, 
from the quantity of MS. notes by Sir 
William Dugdale, Archbishop Parker, 
Thomas Rawlinson, Thomas Baker, &c. 
The preceding number includes 600 re- 
lating to the history and antiquities of 
Italy; 500 to those of France*; 150 to 

* ' This part of the catalogue deserves particular 
attention, as it contains a larger collection of pieces 
relating to the history of France, than was perhaps 
ever exposed to sale in this nation ; here being not 
only the an Uent chronicles and general histories, but 
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those of Spain ; and about 250 relating to 
Germany and the united Provinces. Such 
a body of historical and antiquarian 
knowledge will perhaps never again be 
collected by one individual ! 

3, Books of Prints, Sculpture and , 

Drawings. 

In this department, rich beyond de- 
scription, there could not have been fewer 
than 20,000 articles, on the smallest com- 
putation : of which nearly 2000 were ori- 
ginal drawings by the great Italian and 
Flemish Masters. To give a specimen 
of the value of the collection, I refer to 
the note below* for the description of 

the memoirs of particular men, and the genealogies 
of most of the families illustrious for their antiquity. 
See Bibl. Bar], vol. iii. p. 159. 

* The works of Callot were preserved in 4 large 
volumes, containing not fewer than nine hundred and 
twelve prints. ' All choice impressions, and making 
the completest set of his works that are to be seen/ 
See Bibl. Harl. vol. iii. No. 562. 

' Hollar's works, consisting of all Jiis pieces, and 
bound in 12 folio volumes, in morocco. One of the com* 
pletest and best sets in the world, both as to the number 
and goodness of the impressions.' Vid. ibid. No. 468, 



r 
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the engravings by Callot and Hollar, and 
of tbose after Raphael, Vandyke and-* 
others. 

4. Collection of Portraits*. 

This magnificent collection, uniformly 
bound in 102 large folio volumes, con- 
tained a series of heads of illustrious and 
remarkable characters, to the amount of 
nearly 10,000 in number. It is said in 

' One hundred and thirty-three heads of illusjUiou* 
men and women, after Vandyke. This set of Van- 
dyke's heads may be said to be the best and compleatest 
that is to be met with any where; there being the 14 
heads which he etched himself, as likewise 79*W>rk^ 
ed off by Martin Vanden Enden : and whfttadds«t|ll 
to the value of them is, that the greater part of them 
were collected by the celebrated Marriet at Paris, his 
, name being signed on the back, as warranting them 
good proofs.' 

The engravings from Raphael's paintings, up- 
wards of 200 in number, and by the best foreign mas- 
ters, were contained in 4 splendid morocco volumes. 

The works of the Sadelers, containing upwards 
of 959 prints, in 8 large folio volumes, were also in 
this magnificent collection : and the Albert Durers, 
tyoltziuses, Rembrandts, &c. innumerable! 

* Lord Oxford is said to have begun € the first col- 
lection of portraits in England. 1 See Nichols's anec- 
dotes of Bowyer, p. 549. 
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the catalogue to be ' perhaps the largest 
collection of h6acb ever exposed to sale/ 
We are also informed that it was ' thought 
proper, for the accommodation of the 
curious, to separate the volumes/ Thus 
was the collection dispersed, never again 
to be united— to the irreparable loss of 
the learned and ingenious! 

5. Philosophy, Chemistry, Medicine, #c. 

Under this head, comprehending 
anatomy, astronomy, mathematics, and 
alchemy, there appear to have been not 
fewer th^n 2500 volumes in the foreign 
languages, andabout600 in the English: 
some of them of the most curious kind, 
and of the rarest occurence. 

6. GedgrapJiy, Chronology, and General 

History. 

There were about 290 volumes on 
these subjects,written in the Latin, French, 
Italian and Spanish, languages, and about 
300 volumes in our own language. Some 
of the scarcest books printed by Caxton 
were among the latter. 
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7. Voyages and histories relating to the 
East and West Indies. 

About 800 volumes:— -nearly equally 
divided into the English and foreign Ian* 
guages. Among the English, were Cax- 
ton's * Recuyell of the historys of Troy e/ 
1471 (supposed to be the first book print- 
ed in this country ;) apd his * Siege and 
conquest of Jherusalem/ 1481. 

8. Civil, Canon, and Statute Law. 

At least 800 volumes ; 300 in the fo- 
reign languages, and the remaining ia 
English. 

9. Books of Sculpture, Architecture, $c. 

Not fewer than 900 volumes, compre- 
hending every thing published up to that 
period which was valuable or rare. Of 
these, more than 700 were written in La- 
tin, Italian, French, or Spanish — and em- 
bellished with every beauty of graphic 
illustration. 

[The account of the Harlcian Library to be con- 
eluded in the next number.} 
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Royal Institution. 

In his Jifth lecture on the Chemical 
Phenomena of Nature, Mr. Davy con- 
sidered the mechanical excitation of 
heat as produced by percussion, friction, 
and collision. Some experiments were 
exhibited on the production of heat by 
the condensation of air, and it was shewn 
that certain inflammable bodies are ca- 
pable of being inflamed by it. Some 
singular facts were stated with regard to 
the chemical agencies of light. It would 
appear, from different experiments, that 
invisible rays exist in the solar beam pos- 
sessed of chemical powers ; but neither 
of illuminating nor heatmaking agencies. 



British Gallery, 

Nos. 55, 59 9 60, 61, 66. Five pictures 
exemplifying the effect of good and 
bad conduct. J, Northcote. 

Mr. Northcote has painted this series 
of pictures in imitation of Hogarth's 
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'Idle Apprentice-/ and as far as colour- 
ing is concerned, has succeeded in the 
undertaking. An air of sweetness and 
simplicity pervades the good servant, of 
impudence and artifice the bad one. 

No. 59- ' The good girl in her chamber, 
at her devotions,' is perhaps the best pic- 
ture of the series. When the pencil is 
employed on such subjects, the connois- 
seur readily assents to the sacrifice of the 
higher departments of the- art, in con* 
sideration of the extensive good which 
such representations seldom fail to pro* 
duce. One immoral character converted f 
is worth a thousand rapturous exclama- 
tions of the knowing! 

These pictures have all been engraved* 
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THE DIRECTOR. 



No. 9. SATURDAY, March 21, 1807* 



Petimus bene vivere. 



Hon. 



WE SEEK TO LIVE WELL. 



Among a variety of letters on good 
living, I have received two which I offer 
to the perusal of the reader. The first, 
which came to hand above a month ago, 
has the merit of extreme fashion, without 
being liable to any objection on the score 
of self gratification. The second may 
be found to have rather too much of the 
epicurean philosophy in it. 
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Haut-ton Castle, 
31st. Jan. 1807. 

Mr. Director, 

If among the arts, which you profess 
to cultivate, you can discover that of 
filling up the vacancy of occupation, so 
as finally to get through the day, you 
would have the gratitude of many, whom 
it would be an honour to oblige. In our 
Christmas party here, we have every ad- 
vantage of fashion, beauty, youth, and 
talent. We are never so few as 20 at 
table ; all of ton and elegance ; waiting 
only for the beginning of April and the 
commencement of the winter, to make 
our annual appearance in the metropolis. 
Our hours are regular. Since I have been 
here we have seldom sat up much later 
than four o'clock; which enables us to 
breakfast early, between two and three ; 
after which we take our morning ride, or 
hunt,- and find it pleasant enough while 
the moon serves. 
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I said that our hours are regular. 
Our dinner hours are exact. This is in 
compliance with the desire of my lords 
cooks, who are lately arrived from 
Paris with special permission; and who 
have publicly declared that they cannot 
undertake for the t act and tone of our 
dishes, corresponding to the directions in 
the almanack de$ gourmands, unless the 
dinner hour is precisely fixed and kept 
to. These two gentlemen exercise their 
art with the most delightful and amicable 
rivalry: each alternately decking a side of 
the table with dishes, the names and in- 
gredients of which we do not presume to 
guess. A friend of theirs has at the same 
time supplied my lord with a fresh assort- 
ment of French Wines, flavoured to 
every taste, and for immediate drinking. 
We dine exactly at eight. Cards, dice, 
music, theatricals, &c. commence at 
midnight, and we have a petit souper 
about three o'clock. Our private theatre 
supplies a favourite entertainment. This 
has been fitted up, at a considerable ex- 
pense, by his lordship, in the chapel 
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which formed the right wing of the house. 
In the selection of his servants, he has 
very judiciously paid a particular atten- 
tion to this domestic species of amuse- 
ment. One of the footmen is a capital 
Mackheath, another an excellent Filch; 
the butler is a good Lockit, and the 
steward a respectable Peachum. The 
female characters are filled by the maid 
servants, and my lord's eldest daughter 
is an incomparable Polly. In short the 
Beggar's Opera is what is termed a stock 
play with us, and we can get it up at an- 
hour's notice. 

We have a small but well chosen li- 
brary: consisting of Schiller and Kot- 
zebue, the Almanach des Gourmands, 
the works of Voltaire and Rousseau, and 
the Sportsman's Kalendar. We have 
had pretty deep play, and have occa- 
sionally our morning matches after 
breakfast, on horse or foot, for a cool 
hundred. Having the honour of being 
secretary, I send the Newspapers a 
weekly account of our proceedings, and 
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of the parties and amusements which we 
have in contemplation. By the by, they 
are growing abominably extravagant in 
their charges. A charge of fifteen and 
twenty guineas is too much for a single 
insertion. See whether you cannot make 
them a little more reasonable. Ministers 
indeed may afford to pay handsomely for 
accounts of cabinet dinners, which they do 
nQtgive. They acquire reputation, with- 
out expense or trouble. But with us, who 
are out of place, and who really perform 
a good deal of what is published, they 
ought to be more reasonable. 

As it is too early yet to go to town, 
we have been thinking of visiting 
Brighton for a fortnight. Summer par- 
ties want variety. During the winter 
months of April, May, June, and July, 
one gets through the day tolerably well. 
Operas, masquerades, balls, concerts, 
theatricals, pic-nics, and all that sort of 
thing, enable one to keep very late hours, 
and fill up the vacuity of existence, so 
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as not to be abandoned to our own me- 
ditations. 

I am, &c. 



To the Director. 

Sir, 

I am glad to find you have taken up the 
causfe-of the arts; among which is never 
to be forgot the primary and primeval 
art of good living. Not that I mean to 
impute to the present age any inten- 
tional neglect; as a zealous and un- 
affected homage is paid to it, both in 
the eastern and western hemisphere of 
the metropolis. But I conceive, Sir, 
that it will appear that this homage 
has been ill directed. I have at- 
tended to this important subject for 
many years ; having first had my atten- 
tion drawn to it by an eminent moralist, 
who, inveighing against the luxury of 
the age, emphatically said he could dine 

as well on ten dishes, if they were btit 

\ 
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good and well served, as on an hundred \ 
as sometimes sent to table. 

This observation had its proper effect 
on my mind ; and I have ever since been 
inquiring how the idle parade and vain 
glory of our social meals may be done 
away, and their real and substantial 
comforts augmented. With this view I 
have consulted the works of a very dis- 
tinguished philosopher of the present age, 
who has paid a great and respectful at- 
tention to the theory of this art. I say 
theory, because all his friends agree in 
this point, — that, whatever culinary ax- 
ioms or discoveries he may have publish- 
ed for the benefit of his fellow creatures, 
he has been perfectly disinterested in his 
researches; having never derived any prac- 
tical benefit from them, or applied them 
to his personal comfort or gratification. 

In this country nothing of a public 
nature can be effected, but by clubs, 
societies, or institutions. In my endear 
vours to produce practical improvement 
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in this art, which is peculiarly applicable 
to the common purposes of life, I have 
adopted the second of these three means ; 
and have established a society; the 
object of which is to ascertain whether 
some degree of temperance may not be 
compatible with the indulgence of the 
appetite, and whether intellectual im- 
provement is inconsistent with social in^ 
tercourse. 

We do not admit variety or profusion 
of viands, as being matter of ostentation, 
and not of pleasure. Three dishes are 
the most we allow to be on table at once: 
but then they are of the best and most 
substantial kind. No imaginary pies in 
crockery mare, no supposititious tourte a 
perdrix in foreign china, no plateaux with 
wax oranges and sweetmeats to cover an 
inconvenient width of table, are ever ad- 
mitted to our dinners. Turbots, venison, 
turtles, hams, turkies, and the like, form 
our bills of fare. We think it a sin to 
Waste them ; and therefore we eat them 
in good order, and served in the most 
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unexceptionable manner. Again, as we 
consult taste, and not fashion, m the 
supply of our tables, we eat every article 
of food when it is best; that is, when it 
is in full season. By these means we 
have what is. really eatable, and at the 
same time does not cost a third of the 
expense of our neighfcouFs table. We 
also prefer what is most plentiful in the 
market. If no fish is to be had, or if 
the market i& bad and the price high, 
we exclude it> as unworthy of our table. 
In like manner we allow no capricious 
mixture of wines* aor do we drink what 
is unpleasant to the taste, merely because 
it is prejudicial to health. French wine* 
we reject with a degree of national anti-> 
pathy : always excepting red and white 
hermitage, and (when v$ry excellent) 
claret, burgundy, and champaign. From 
the Portuguese dominions we admit port 
and madeira; and from the Spanish 
sherry and paxaretti. But the mawkish 
X^rk^jes of the Mediterranean, and 
the acids of Germany, we entirely pro* 

m m 
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hibit, — except in those cases, when they 
are really good. 

These, Sir, however, are inferior ob- 
jects. In the number and selection of 
our guests we are curious and attentive. 
Upon extraordinary occasions we have 
allowed of as many as ten persons at 
table at once; but we do not like crowds. 
Our general number is limited to six, «>r 
at most eight persons. We receive no 
guests, who occupy attention with his- 
tories of themselves and their own im- 
portance, and with accounts of the 
splendour of their establishments, and 
of the liberties which the newspapers are 
daily taking with them and their brilliant 
entertainments. We admit none of the 
fringe and trappings of fashion, who en- 
deavour to pass upon others the imper- 
tinence, which they have submitted to 
receive. 

We also exclude from our table a very 
numerous and prevalent class in society ; 
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—those who delight in what I shall call the 
harmony of conversation, in exclusion of 
that simple melody, which consists of only 
one voice at a time; — persons who never 
utter a sound in company, until they 
hear some other person beginning to 
speak ; and then add their accompany- 
ments of treble, countertenor and double 
bass. We delight, Sir, in unison; and 
think it more pleasant to distinguish what 
is said, than to enjoy a concert ante variety 
of tones and voices ; adhering to the rule 
of Horace, who does not allow four per- 
sons to be talking at once. 

Nee quarta loqui persona laboret. 

At the same time we have no regular solo 
parts, no set speeches, no studied nar- 
ratives ; but rather a kind of skirmishing 
dialogue, — a pic-nic conversation, where 
each contributes in his turn from his 
stores of reading and observation; and 
where different minds and habits are sue- 
cessively supplying ideas and facts on 
the subject of general attention. 

■v. 

Political debates, and controversial 
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divinity, the two usual topics of social 
•meals, are mot expressly prohibited. But 
yet we seldom hear of them. The sub- 
jects of conversation, to be derived from 
the sources of antient Mid modern liter** 
ature, from the moral and intellectual 
-classes of the fine arts, from natural his* 
tory, and from theoretic and expert* 
mental philosophy, are so various and 
inexhaustible, so instructive and enter- 
taining, that we require no laws to «x* 
elude disputative and disagreeable topics, 
to which nothing but the want of other 
subjects could give credit or currency. 

Of our regulations the most question- 
able is that, which (with the exception 
always to be admitted in favour of the 
fair sex, but yet extending to only one 
additional visitor) excludes the admis- 
sion of more than two guests from the 
same family. Cases may, and will hap« 
pen, where we might wish the rule to be 
dispensed with ; but in the great majority 
of instances it has proved useful. 



* 
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A very embarrassing circumstance, 
which lately occurred in our neigh* 
bourhood, was the cause of this info 
being adopted. Mr. Daw, his brother* 
and the four Miss Daws, accompanied 
Sir Daniel and my lady to a private, «-» 
fecf, dinner party, to which only Miss 
Daw and her father and mother had 
been invited. The reason assigned, of 
their being unwilling to separate their 
family party, was not accredited. It 
was the general opinion that the real 
cause was that they had just received 
from town a fashionable convertible ba- 
rouche, on an entire new construction, 
to carry eight. 

It* our hours, we consult pleasare and 
convenience; and we do not, in thfe 
shortest days, continue in bed till the 
transient gleam of a winter's day is passed 
by, nor do we linger two or three candle- 
light hours before dinner, in order to 
have the reputation of dining at eight 
o'clock, 
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Punishments are very little known 
among us; being inflicted only on atro*> 
cious and wilful offences; — such as inter- 
rupting the remark of another, — telling 
a long story, — laughing at one's own 
joke, — narrating with a smirk,— and 
the like. For these, and other crime* 
which strike at the foundation of social 
intercourse, the penalty is severe, being 
an exclusion from the next meeting of 
the society. 

I am, Sir, &c, 

V 

This subject may be proper for con- 
sideration in some future paper. The 
division and arrangement of time seem 
to be important not only to the welfare 
of man, but to his utility and moral cha- 
racter. Those of the antients we know 
pretty correctly; and find them, gene- 
rally speaking, to hatfe been regular and 
conformable to nature. In the present 
age the diversity of hours adopted in dif- 
ferent countries is as great as that of 
climate. There seems to have been also 
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a considerable variety in the arrangement 
of the day in the less civilized ages of 
modern Europe. Froissart mentions 
that the supper of the magnificent Count 
de Foix was not served until midnight * : 
and yet we find in the same historian, that 
at the same period, when Richard the 
Second seized on the person of his uncle 
the Duke of Gloucester (who was mur- 
dered soon after at Calais) he arrived at 
the Duke's house at Jive o'clock in the after- 
noon, when he found that the Duke had just 
done supper -f. That these early hours 
were not peculiar to England, will appear 
by a circumstance which he relates respect- 
ing the Count de Nevers and the other 
French noblemen, who were defeated 
and made prisoners by Bajazet in 1390. 
He tells us that, about ten o'clock in the 
morning, when the princes were seated at 
dinner* an account was brought of the 
approach of the enemy. -They instantly 

* Mr. Johnes's edit. vol. iii. p. 138. 
+ See vol. iv. p. 558 and p. 515. 
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arose, pushed tfce tables aside, and de- 
»aaded theifl biGfsgs and armour. They 
were (Froisgart observes) somewhat heated 
wtb w t ine y and hastened to. the field as 
well as they cowld,— Those houjs* at the 
present day, appear incredible. If these 
fects were not confirmed by similar h*- 
stancea, we should suspect that it was ten 
at night when the princes were at dinner, 
and ^w in the m&mwg when they had 
done simper. 
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I now purpose closing the account of 
the Harleian library, which has occu- 
pied tbe two preceding articles of * Bi- 
bliographiana/ In the last, I concluded 
with that division of the books which 
^ompirehended works, upon Sculpture* 
Architecture, §c* 

I proceed with, 



10, Greek arid Latito Gfaia'ej; GYtvmman 

IWisv^^ tatwiabte bodiy of Grecian! 
and Rpraan literature cotild! not hawe in* 
dude** fewe* thftrt 240O ityltimea-— and> 
$nk)Dg these, aiknost every work of rarity 
#nd dxeejlehce, Ifr the article off * Cicert/ 
ateney thfefre^eye J id volumes printed in 
the fifteenth century * : every subseqijent 
edition df that and other authors, whiclj 

> . - I . ■ / - - \,-l J , • ■ 

^3£ then distinguished for its accurapy 
Of erudition^ may also* I believe* b# 
discovered in the catalogue. Every bodjy 
Jinows the svimpttidus manner in ^hiclV 
tke y^l^ji. pppie^ werp bQW^':. 

* It 19 said, and with great justice, iri-a. notfeto fhtf 
cafelbgue, that the above ' w*s the! most? cbthpUtai 
cfclfotidti o^^^ 

pieces before the year 1500, that had eVer befbtefeeetf 
exhibited' tb the; view of the ptibHc.* > 

Since Eord Oxford'* time the tnaittplicitjr of "iifc? 
tkfnr dafsiteal works published' abroad and in thitf 
eb&htiy, hfavfe vety mtrdli contributed to indretts^ <#£> 
Hfet^lW^tSifrkinav : " - : J 
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* 11. Books printed medium. ". 

In this interesting department of ty- 
pography there ; were about 220/ volumes 
— upwards of 70 in folio, 40 in quarto, 
and 100 inoctaifp. Of the former Ithfe 
most curious and rare articles, were the 
Mentz * Bible of 1462, % vols. a«td ttm> 
Travels of Breydenbaehus -f-, printed afc 
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* It is remarked in the prefatory observations tQ 
the books printed on velfum, that a paper copy of 
tfeis famoiis bible is very rarely to 'be triet With. Ati& 
yet I recollect to have seen in Lord SipfencerVIibJary;- 
a bible, printed on paper of a much earlier date, which } 
seems to be described in Mr. Edwards's catalogue #f 
1796, p. 1. r Iiis majesty has a copy of the above 
Mentz Bible, of which the TestamientdtAyyoEi vel- 
lum. See an imperfect paper copy of the first vol. in 
the Pin^lli catalogue, No. <5Q3£. ■ .^Theire is a; fine 
perfect vELtuiyi copy of it i^.Jf^^'^^cer'slibyBq^' 
and in th^Crach^rod^ coll^ct^i— the latter formerly 
belonged to Lamoignoo. * 

f € This book is an uncommon object of curiosity > 
as it is perhaps the first book of travels that was ever 
printed, and is adorned with maps and picture? yery 
remarkable. , The view of i^wicc is.mo^ejthar^.five 
feet long, and the map of the Hob/ JUm4 more than 
three; there are views of many other cities. It is 
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Mentz in 148& Aipqng the., qv^rtos 
was Crowley's edition (1550) oif the Vi- 
sions of Pierce Plowman, which copy 
has, I believe, escaped Warf on and 
Bishop Percy. The Octavos were chiefly 
"* Heures a l'usage,' so common at the 
beginning of the 16th century: but, if the 
catalogue be cbrrectly published, theffc 
appears tb have been one of these bookfe 
printed at Paris as early as the year 1 46(?, 
* with extreniely beautiful cuts/ See 
the Harl. Cat: miift No.' 18,406, Now 
if this^ere true,' It* tfotfld make kno^h 
& Ctiriduis fact' id Parisian typography^ 
for the usually : received ; Opinion &m*>ng 
bibliographers is, that no printed book 
^peared in "fhfrce before th€$k&t M6f 
when tlie? art was first introduced ?it!Tour$; 
$pd nooe at Paris t>efar e 146&-70— w^€}£ 
Crantz * and Friburger were engaged to 
prifat thete. : : j 
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printed io the Gothic • ch^xactjer.' See Bibl.. Had. 
vol. iii. Nq. 33W. , \ ? , , v ^ 

v . * .I^ese printers printed an edition yf S^llust, vfthr 
<>^t ^eqifyipg the daijs pr^c^, ^Sprbooae, a^ogi 
dxejrear. 1470; which Dotteville^ in tyi& J^at^ ^$ 
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"'\1$V i^iisfrPttetryt Romances, a fid 

■ \ ; '' '■ ''jbTovefa 

;T^je*^ co^ld not.haVe been fewqf 
than 900 volumes in this amusing de- 
partment ; and among them some edi* 
tions of the rarest occurrence. Eve^y 
t^iipg printed by Caxtpn on these sujby* 
jects was ip the collectiqn-*--and iji, re;* 
$pecjt to other curious worfw^ it will be 
sufficient only to meijtiop the following* 
#$7T specimen 5. > I£y&g^ Ryc^ardeiCuer 
fa J,yop f ^. de Worde*,\ l^U^ 
fcoigqe> ^pesie^ 4 lj375^SpeMej;> Shept* 
hearts C^l^n^er,, 1586; H^efybe's dis* 
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says, is ' (be tecond printed booh ever publishtA' in 
Frame? See ^Introduction to the rare arid valuable 
^dftScfns of the *3re4k and Iiatin Ctes^*e^ndf <*!& 

* I have been infornied that a fcopy^^ffljiig yr<pjrjc 
^(of which* perhaps, there are notybwr in existence) 
was sold at the Landsdown sale for £47* 5s. For 
ftnrMer Infortriitiori ^dfeteiAiitg its contents, ; 1 rfefc* 
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touraerof English poetrie, L5$<3^-NaBh's 
: Art of English Poesie, 1589/ Since Lord 
Oxford's time, this «Jepartnjeiit of English 
iiitej;atufe has been carefully cultivated 
add improved. Mn Douce, Mr. Maloo^, 
Mr. Chalmers^ and Mr. Heber have 
Ibnwi^ht it to nearly as high a point of 
perfection as it is. capable of being 
carried. It is generally supposed that 
Mr. Kfcmble/s Dramatic Library is tin* 
rivalled— but perfection is unattainable 
by man ! ' ' Of this Mr* K: is sensible wheh 
h^ thinks upon some of the unique arti* 

dkes? in the Garrick CoLfcECTio:sr i 

• » 't . « * • 

1.3. I&vre$ Franf oisi, JtaL et Hisparu 

There inigjht have been 700 volumes 
4ii these foreign languages* of which near- 
ly 500 related to poetry (exclusively «tf 
others ih the fblre^oing and fi>lloWing-d^» 

A' ' '. ' ' , '• ' O , 




14. PafiHantentary ( Affair* unit 
UP W a«3db of 400 volumes. 
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l&.Tr&de mid Commerce. 
About 300 volumes* 
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It will be seen from the preceding di- 
visions, and from the gradual diminution 
of the number of volumes in each, that I 
have gone through the principal depart- 
ments of the Harleian collection of books : 
and yet there remain fifty dtpartmenU to 
be enumerated ! These, however, I shall 
place in one body, in a note below*. 

* l6.0ifici tt Opera collect a. 17. Vutixts tt Imagines 
I Must. Virorum. 18. Pompa, Ceremoni(R>et Exequia. 
Ifl. De re Militari, de Arte Equestri, et de Re Na- 
Wf. 20. Heraldica. 21. Epistola, Panegyrics^ et Ora- 
Hones. 22. Biliothecarii et Misceflanei.QS . Tractatm Pa- 
th et PoKtici. 24. Traductions des Autturs Gr. et Lath*. 
25. Translations from Greek and Latin Authors. 26* 
JLaws,Customs, fyc. of the City of Ldndon. 27 1 . Military* 
Naval affairs, and Horsemanship. 28. Heraldry. 
.29. Husbandry, Gardening, Agricxdtytre. . 30. Magic, 
Sorcery, WtUhcraft. 3 1 . Miraculous, Monstrous and 
Supernatural. 32. Lives of Eminent Persons. . 33. 
i*^ and Ckitimi of dicer* Flaw. 34. Tythes, Sa- 
crilege, and Non residence, t$c. 35. Cases of divers Per- 
sons. 36. Prisons and Prisoners. 37. Lives of Mut- 
derers, tfighwaymen. Pirates; fyc* . 38. y Speeohes of 
Persons executed for divers Offences. 39- Justices, Ju- 
ries, and Charges. 4/6. Poor, and Charitable Uses. 
41. Matrimony, Divorce, 6ft. 42. Universities. 43. 
Allegiance, Supr&nacy, 9fefo Redstanct, &c. 44. 
Bank and Bankers. 45. Funds, Taxes, Public k Cte* 
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It will probably be no very unreason- 
able qouiputation to allow to each re- 
maining division 80 volumes: so that 
multiplying the whole 50 remaining divi- 
sions by 80, there will be the additional 
number of 4000, volumes to make the li- 
complete*. 




dit, Money, Coin, $c. 46. War and Standing Armies. 
47. Admiralty and Navy. 48. Letters on various JSub- 
jects. 49. Treatises of Peace, Royal Prerogative^ 
#c 50. Navigation. 5 1 . Education, Grammar and 
Schools. 52. Ludicrous, Entertaining, Satirical and 
witty. 53. English Miscellanies. 54. Ecclesiastical 
and civil History of Scotland. 55. Do. of Ireland. 
56* Grammars and Dictionaries. 57. Plays, and relate 
ing to the Theatre. 58. Mathematics. 59* Astrology, 
Astronomy, and Chymistry. SO. Horsemanship. 61* 
Cookery. 62. Convocation. 63. Sieges, Battles, 
War, $c. 64. Pomp and Ceremony. 65. Hooks re- 
lating to Writing and Printing. 66. Essays on va- 
rious Subjects. 

* I ought to mention that in my account of this 
extensive library, I have not included the Pamphlets. 
Of these alone, according to Mr. Gough, [Brit. 
Topog. v. i. 669.] there were computed to be 
400,000! The most interesting were reduced into 
eight quarto volumes, entitled, 'The Harleian Mis* 
cell any.' The preface was written by Dr. Johnson, 
who made the selection, and compiled the catalogue^ 
of pamphlets. This very valuable miscellany/ which 
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* Ti^e foregoing description is, I t*e~ 
lieve, oh a new plan; and therefore Habie*, K 
Jike all first attempts, to error: but it h&M 1 
been executed from a strong 36£ire ^GH 
make more generally known the contents '* 
of that incomparable library collected "by ' 
Harley, Eari, of Oxford? atiotflife* 
man, whose literary labours our cou^try K 
is bound, by every tie of gratitu<&e, to\re-» 
member and to reverence. 
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1 1 cannpt but think it happy for a nil* 
tian» say^tke pious Nslson*fr, (in^letter Iq 
tbw nobleman j when he was Speaker tof 

waa first published i a weekly numbers, and Was after- ~ 
wardfrsqld complete in 8 vols, for <£• 5. 5. (See Os? 
home's Cat, 1766), cannot now be procured under the 
sum of £.25, , ('"*' 

Ityr* Gough remarks that ' Lord Oxfibrdfs Kb^a^ t 
filjed thirteen handsome chambers,, and two large gaU 

leriea.' 

*■ ■ ■ ' • ■ * * i 

+ Robekt Nelson, the celebrated author of 'the 
f Fusts and Festivals? The above letter is in Nichols rs 
Aneafates of Bowyer p. 5> note. It appears to h$ve 
b^ea written, about 5 months after Harley's i life fuftT 
bg§a attempted by the infamous Marquis deT GFuisW' 
q^d^-wto aimed a penknife at his heart, but the 
blade broke in his bosom, 
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the House of Commons) when persons 
in great stations encourage learning and 
the liberal sciences ; and that has bceji 
always so much your character, that the 
rising generation will cheerfully apply 
themselves to their studies, now they 
know there are patrons that are disposed 
to distinguish their talents/ 

I could mention many noblemen of 
the present day, in whom all enlightened 
people view, with pleasure, the example 
of Harley revived ! May such examples* 
never be wanting in such a country as 
this, where freedom, and comfort, and ci- 
vilization abound ! May virtuous poverty 
and persevering industry — may the efforts 
to enlighten the human mind, and to 
mend the human heart — always receive 
protection and encouragementfrom those, 

. * The founders, managers, and patrons of the 
Royal and London Institutions should not be 
considered among the least of the promoters of 
the cause of literature! In a metropolis so vast and 
populous as London, such useful and accessible libra- 
ries were long wanting. A short description ot 
them will be found at p. 28 and 47 of this work. 

o o 
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on whom God has bestowed wealth for the 
good of their fellow creatures ! On the 
monuments of such truly illustrious pa- 
trons there should be inscribed, in letters 
of gold, the beautiftil words of father 
Anchises to the pious iEncas. 

tNVENTAS — QUI VITAM EXCOLUERE PER ARTES 
QUIQUE SUI MEMOHES ALIOS FECERE MEREN&ot* 

Let it be remembered that such are de- 
scribed as reposing under Ely mm Bowers 
in a future state! 
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In Mtii Wood's fourth lecture, on per- 
spective, after recapitulating the preceding 
lecture, the method of putting the square 
into perspective was described, when 
seen obliquely. The cube was then re* 
presented below, above, and upon the ho- 
rizontal line, and^he method of finding the 
second vanishing point of an oblique 
rectangular object explained* The lecture 
concluded with buildings in various posi- 
tions. 

* .ffineid. lib. vi. v. 66S-4, 



«f lectures on dramatic poetry, on Wed- 
nesday 11th inst His in trod uctory lecture 
iras employed in examining the various 
objections which had been made to the 
drama, and the stage; for, as he observed* 
if the character which some had bestowed 
on dramatic writings really belonged to 
them .; if they necessarily encouraged vice 
and profaneness, they were unfit to be 
made the subject of a course of lectures. 
He then proceeded to state what were 
the exceptions taken against the antient 
drama ; as they appear in the writings 
and opinions of the philosophers, in the 
laws of the Grecian and Roman stales, 
in the poets, and in the sentiments of the 
primitive church, < as gathered from her 
councils, and the fathers : and all these 
lie shewed to have been directed, either 
against the abuse of the drama; (for in- 
stance against the licentiousness of co- 
medy) or against theatrical representa- 
tions; (as the expense and folly and immo- 
desty of frequenting the stage) or against 
the persons and profession of the actor 
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and mimic ; but that nothing was ever 
advanced by any of these authorities, to 
condemn the perusal of dramatic compo- 
sitions ; which might therefore be resorted 
*to, as a source of innocent recreation, and 
•even of moral improvement. 

Having brought various passages 
from the Greek and Latin authors to 
prove his assertion ; Mr. C added, th&t 
he was aware that this part of his sub- 
ject might have been comprised with* 
in much less compass: that he might have 
said generally, that the antient drama had 
been represented as injurious to morality, 
and offensive to the best and wisest men, 
in all times; but that such representations 
were founded in mistake and prejudice, 
Yet that the drama having been attacked 
with vehemence, and particularly in this 
country (as he should notice hereafter) 
it seemed a fitter proceeding, to collect 
the most material objections, and exhibit 
them at large, that his hearers, when they 
perceived their foundations and extent* 
might build their own conclusions. 
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In the second lecture, Mr. C. stated 
that the modern drama was not copied 
from the antient; but was in its origin as 
imperfect and rude as that : and that as 
the Grecian originated from the hymns 
sung to Bacchus, so, probably, the Eng- 
lish took its rise from the itinerant min- 
strels. He next gave a short account of 
that order of men, and their manners; 
and then shewed upon what occasion the 
practice of exhibiting public shows for 
the amusement of the people, passed 
from them to the monks. He gave the 
character of the miracle-plays, or mys- 
teries, which now began to be in fashion ; 
and, having noticed the assertion of some 
authors, that they were not, till near 
the year 1500, more than dumb shows, 
he quoted the Harleian MSS. to prove, 
that when the Chester mysteries were ex- 
hibited in 1327, an application was made 
to the Pope, for license to present them in 
English, a sufficient evidence that some 
language was used. Mr. C. then spoke 
of the moralities, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the more regular dramas of the 
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English Theatre; marking, at the same 
time, the era when the two former kinds 
made their first appearance, and when 
they grew out of fashion . The English 
drama, he observed, had not been cul- 
tivated with much success, till $ie latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. The 
period from that time to the present he 
considered as divisible into three por- 
tions: the ''first to the death of Cffartes 
the (First, which he called the period of 
genius; the second from the Restoration 
to the end of that century; when the 
censures of Jeremy Collier, and otter 
writers, checked the licentiousness of the 
stage, which he termed the period *>f pro^ 
fligacy : the third portion was from thence 
to the present time, which be denomin- 
ated the period of correctness. He con* 
eluded with noticing the reformation of 
the theatre, from the beginning of the 
last century, and added, that, since that 
time, though our dramatic authors maj 
not generally possess the genius of the 
first period, or the wit of the second, 
yet they have been careful io avoid 
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the vices which sullied them both, and 
that they have seldom dared to insult the 
public with representations injurious to 
morality, or subversive of decency. 
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No. 97. Hamlet meditating on Yorick's 
skull. T. Lawrence. 

Th 1 s is unquestionably a very fine pic- 
ture. The drawing, the ; colourinj^4fhfe 
attitude and expression are in $/& artist's 
best style. Behind HapiM^ at a dis- 
tance in the back g^W) the full moon 
rises over somj^JlKic towers; but this 
part is painwain such a manner, as to 
give greyer prominency and effect to the 
figuregStwhich comes forward with a pen* 
siyrtfl*olemn air, and with eyes elevated 
towards heaven. The face and figureare 
Mr. Kemble's, and the performance 
ranks among the most successful like- 
nesses of that great actor. In con- 
templating it, we are instantly remind- 
ed of all that nice discrimination of 
character, and all those pathetic tones of 
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passion, which charmed us so much m 
his represeutatioa of the Danish Prjncevi 

No. 113. St. Peter. M..,A~Sbeo».-:: 

Ik a manuscript catalogue this is call- 
ed St. Paul, and probably it is the more 
appropriate appellation. The picture has 
great strength of light and shade, and is a 
correct and masterly performance. The 
force of Spagnoletti and the grace ofv 
Guercinoarein somedegree combined .The 
fon€-Qf colouring is clear and harmonious £ 
but in regard to the apostolical character, 
although St>£gul is supposed to have 
been ' mean of st&faire/ one could have 
wished the eyes a little^lBore enlarged, 
and the beard longer and ftowijig— which 
might have conveyed a greateKdignity 
of expression, and carried with itflpss *>f 
the individuality of a portrait. lKjs> 
however, an excellent piece of paintingV 
Purchased by the Marqtm of Stafford. 
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' Thus we discern what courses they must hold, 
That make this humour of applause their end : 
Tfiey have no true, and so bo constant, mould; 
Light change is both their enemy and friend/ 

Lord Brooke's Fame and Honour. 

Ed. 1633. p. 65. 



I Was not at all surprised to find, on 
my return irom a short excursion in th6 
country, a variety of letters addressed to 
me, and lying in a tosfteed ftetasp on my 
table. The authors: of them, as* I arttici* 
pated, proved to be a whote host of 
Beans, armed capw-pee, to attack and 
overwhelm me. The dashihg Beau and 
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the delightful Beau seemed, however, to 
my astonishment, to be less acrimonious 
than the literary and devout one: they 
promised to forgive me, if I would repre- 
sent ' the reverse of the coin, and shew 
what sort of figures were impressed up- 
on it/ This enigmatical phrase I imme- 
diately solved into a wish for a descrip- 
tion of the Modern Belle: and indeed 
was fully confirmed in my conjecture, 
when 1 opened the jolly Beau's letter; 
who finished with assuring me that c he 
would toast me in ail extra bumper of ' 
Champagne if I would delineate the 
Belleism of the opposite sex/ 

The present paper will shew what at- 
tention and deference I pay to the re- 
quest of a jolly Beau: for I intend put- 
ting his wishes into execution. 

The Belles of modern times are, to say 
the truth, full as numerous as the Beaus ; 
indeed my old friend Sir Vicary Vellum 
-ba3 very gravely and satisfactorily ac- 
counted for the cause of it. He is of 
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opinion that the war has thinned the 
ranks of the gentlemen, and that the ex- 
treme cheapness of ladies apparel has 
afforded ample means for a general ex- 
hibition of finery to the fair sex. ' There 
was a time, said my old friend, shaking 
his head, when a satin stomacher or a 
silk train marked at once the character 
of a gentlewoman: and when ladies, who 
had reached the steady period of fifty, 
began to think how they might live wise- 
ly, and not gaily, the rest of their lives 
— when the flaming imitation of a youth- 
ful bloom, was considered of less conse>- 
quence than the sober behaviour of an 
Exemplary matron/ 

* » 

The modem Belle may be divided in- 
to the following classes (though I cer- 
tainly should have preferred an epistle 
from a female, descriptive of the oddities 
land classifications of her sex, to my own 
imperfect illustrations: and I solemnly 
ask pardon, in the outset, for the want 
of justice which I fear may be done to 
the belle monde): the sprightly-— the 
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mart-rthe captivating rrrfthe accomplished 
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1. The sprightly Belle has an incessant 
flow of spirits ; and whether in the park, 
at an assembly, or a rout, still runs on 
in the same lively and enviable strain of 
conversation* Her features are never 
saddened with melancholy: the funeral 
of a statesman, or the concert of a 
duchess, equally witriess the smiling 
complacency of her countenance. Whe- 
ther she springs into her carriage, or pa- 
rades out of church, a skilful observer 
may discover, that at heart she is all 
whim and humour and glee. Ladies of 
4his description are in general harmless: 
4he only mischief they produce is to 
themselves; for, as years roll on, and ku- 
firmity advances, they find upon reflec- 
tion, that a few hours devoted in their 
former days to reading and meditation, 
would have made them much mare 
sprightly at miy then dues a retrospect 
of thqi* gaieties and amusements. 
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1Th«J&% Belle i^ in my genre &ti* 
motion, a very troublesome sort of area* 
tore; and I confess if I were a bachelor 
and disposed to change my state for that 
of a Benedick, I should chuse almost 
any Belle but a funny one. Ladies of 
this description go* much beyond the 
sprightly belles in their absurdities; and 
I hfeve known some very modest young 
men, Well charged with the classical wis* 
dora of a college, absolutely looked and 
talked out of countenance by one of this 
loquacious and facetious tribe. If, during 
the impressive warbling of Catalani, or 
the pathetic tones of Mrs. Siddons, yoii 
shquld hear a tittering or a loud laugh in 
the boxes, depend upon it the interrupt 
tk>n proceeds from a funny Belle. The 
only thing ' devoutly to be wished* is, 
that ladies of this stamp would oblige 
the sober part of the public by communis 
eating only to their dressing and waiting 
maids all the funny things they have to 
$ay. Jt too often happens, th«& the per- 
petration of a little mischief mingles in 
the reflections of tbse funny creatures — 
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and when the happinesa of a family is 
completely destroyed, it is, to be sure, a 
Yery comfortable compensation to be 
told, that ' nothing serious was meant /' 

3. The zdtty Belle is grave in the morn* 
lag, but facetious in the evening; be* 
cause, during the former part of the day^ 
she is treasuring up a quantity of boA 
mots mixed with a few sarcasms and puns; 
When all her artillery of wit is played 
off at once, it is absolutely stunning; and 
yeminds one * if small things may with 
great* compare* of the roar of cannon and 
flash of red hot shot and mortars, ou %h& 
memorable sortie from Gibraltar. The 
worst of it is, that, with these ladies, wit 
is mistaken for wisdom ; and a cutting 
retort is considered more creditable than 
a grave and sensible remark. I dined 
the other day with a young Templar, who 
had invited, along with his relations, two 
or three of these witty Belles to meet toe. 
On my right hand sat a pleasant and 
well informed lady, to whom I was 
anxious to shew every attention, for she 
2 
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had read and travelled much to the pur- 
pose; but all in vain — these witty ladies 
laughed and talked, and at length dis- 
agreed so lustily, that I thought it pru- 
dent to make my retreat, urging that I 
Wished to attend an evening lecture at 
the Royal Institution, by Dr. Crotch. I 
confess there was more harmony in this 
latter place than at the table of my 
friend the Templar. Wit is a dangerous 
weapon to manage in the hands of a 
man, but it is much more so in those of 
a woman. It may be rationally doubted, 
whether a purely witty creature ever se- 
cured a bosom friend : admiration and 
occasional fear are not the ingredients 
of a permanent friendship. Moreover, 
there is oftentimes a danger of indulging 
sceptical opinions amongst this sparkling 
tribe: novelty is sometimes amusing, but 
good sense alone is substantial. I once 
knew a witty young lady, who, on being 
asked whether she had ever read Locke's 
Reasonableness of Christianity, replied, that 
she understood it was first published in 
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the 17th century, and contained all th$ 
false metaphysics of that age ! 

4, Tif e charming Belle is the counter* 
part of the delightful Beau : she talks* sb^ 
sings, she plays charmingly: she looks 
charmingly at a concert, but mope 
charmingly in the dress of a Spanish 
Couot at a masquerade. There is, how* 
ever, occasionally, a mixture of gravity 
jp these charming Belles ; for a pensive 
and meditating, air sometimes heighten* 
the expression of a beautiful face, The 
principal wish of them isv to be thought, 
in every respect, charming, creatures: at 
their devotions* or during their studies, 
they hope equally to charm v though it 
oftentimes happens that they fail to charm 
the heart, and to secure, what they 
are; most anxious to obtain, an amiable 
and excellent gentleman lor a partner 
through life* 

& The smart: Belle I would designate a* 
a youtfgkdy always anxious for the re- 
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putation of being dressed in the very 
pink of fashion — so that she may be con- 
sidered as a model for others, and, in 
consequence, a sort of standard of taste 
— about which philosophers have so ri- 
diculously wrangled. These smart Belles, 
however, are not free from a portion of 
vanity and conceit; and if nature has 
been kind enough to form them in one 
of her choicest moulds* they take care to 
convince us of their sense of such a fa- 
vour, by walking, sitting, or reclining in 
the most gracefully-studied attitudes. 
The foot is sure to project beyond the 
usual limits, under the Grecian-bor- 
dered flounce of a transparent gown; 
and the eye is. constantly at work, like 
a wheel turning on its axis, to discover 
to what part of their dress the attention 
of the by-standers is directed. I ques- 
tion whether a young lady of this descrip- 
tion does not experience ten times more 
anxiety and mortification, than does the 
most homely featured Miss in his Ma- 
jesty's united kingdoms. 
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6. Th e captivating Belle seems formed 
of quite etherial matter. She neither talks, 
nor looks, nor conducts herself as an 
ordinary human being. She is far be- 
yond the charming Belle, inasmuch as 
downright captivation exceeds a mere 
charm. She carries every thing by as- 
sault and storm— and while others are 
pursuing the usual quiet routine of court- 
ship, she is determined to conquer her 
lover by a coup de main — neither parleys] 
nor delays are granted. Women of thii 
description live in a constant state 
flutter and alarm— they are perpetually 
dreading a rival — some fresh constella- 
tion in the hemisphere of fashion, whifch 
is to shine with brighter rays, and to ex- 
cite a more general admiration. Of do- 
mestic duties they entertain vei*y limited 
and imperfect notions—they are porn 
Jbr a larger sphere of action, for a wider 
range among the follies and absurdities 
of the world. Their chief excellence 
consists in playing and singing — and in 
these departments they captivate beyond 
expression : but the worst of it is, man- 
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kind like to be captivated with qualifi- 
cations a little more substantial — for thd 
remembrance of these, dies away almost 
as soon as the sounds which are pro- 
duced. 

7. The accomplished Belle. It is difficult 
to do justice to this species of the fair 
sex, — for it comprehends a vast variety, 
and includes a very general description, 
of young ladies. The word * accom- 
plished' has, in regard to this subject, a 
very particular meaning: it is not solely 
confined to the improvements of the mind 
or the virtues of the heart — it has no ex- 
clusive reference to domestic duties— to 
the needle, or the book— but compre- 
hends rather those attainments which arise 
from dress, from playing, from singing, 
and from dancing. Thus^ the daughter 
of a tradesman is as accomplished as the 
daughter of a nobleman : and the sounds 
of the piano or the harp are as frequent- 
ly heard to proceed from behind the 
shop, as from the splendid drawing room 
above* In regard to dress, we often- 
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times see the former young lady as 
fashionably attired as the latter — far 
muslin is muslin, and rouge is rouge, 
apply them as you please. Money pur- 
chases accomplishments; it is a mis- 
taken notion to imagine that intellectual 
pursuits, or domestic virtues, produce 
the accomplished Belle. The music 
master and the dancing master, and the 
charming shops in Bond Street, with a 
little dash of confidence and colloquial 
fluency — these are the chief sources 
from which I would recommend all 
young ladies to make themselves ac- 
complished. 

8. The aged Belle is immediately known 
by an affected air and studied sprightli- 
ness of demeanour. She talks much more 
than either of the foregoing of her class, 
and puts on a greater superabundance 
v of ornaments. Her cheeks glow with 
more colour, and her dress betrays a 
more liberal turn of thinking. A bloom- 
ing miniature of a fancied lover sup- 
plies the place of the faded one of her 
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father ; and though it is with difficulty 
she can ascend her carnage steps, she 
never refuses a partner at a ball, because 
it is the fashion to slide down a dance. 
But follow her to home — and see the fret- 
ful airs, and indignant passions into which 
she is thrown — because some one more 
engaging has received greater attentions 
than herself. A Faro tafyle, or some other 
ingenious gaming amusement, is resorted 
to as the most efficacious method of re- 
avenge for past vexations: and if a young 
Captain or country Squire wins of her a 
few rouleaus, she retires to repose, vastly 
gratified! 

A&k her if she thinks of the swift lapse 
of time, of the few years which remain 
unto her, and of the certain approach of 
that hour which is to cover her with the 
dust of the earth? She will be startled, 
but confess that she hopes to meet death 
as a Christian — that for her part she has 
injured no one, and always meant to be 
right in 'her conduct — and that where the 
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heart was sound, there, a favourable issue 
might be expected ! 

May my fair and amiable country- 
women learn a different lesson — and be 
taught to meet death on other principles, 
and with other hopes ! May their lives 
be so serene and virtuous, their deport- 
ment so correct and exemplary, as to 
secure to them, in the last moments of 
mortality, that peace 4 which passeth 
all understanding!' 

I would earnestly address the best fe- 
male creature I knew, and for whose com- 
fort and credit I was solicitous, in the 
following beautiful lines of Pope: 

Ah, friend I to dazzle let the vain design; 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be thine! 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing: 
So when the sun's broad beam has tir'd the sight, 
All mild ascends the moon's more sober light, 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
And unobserv'd the glaring orb declines. 

Moral Essays, Ep. ii. 
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Qr I would advise her, in the equally 
beautiful lines of Thomson: 

Well-order'd home man's best delight to make; 

And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art, 

To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 

And sweeten all the toils of human life. 

This be the female dignity and praise! 

Thomson's Autumn. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIANA. 

About eleven years after the sale of 
Lord Oxford's books, the public were 
gratified by that of the collection of 
Dr. Mead, which, for splendour, ra- 
rity, and intrinsic excellence, has since 
probably never been surpassed . i 

It is almost impossible to dwell on 
the memory of this great man, without 
emotions of delight — whether we con- 
sider him^as an eminent physician, a 
friend to literature, or a collector of 
books, pictures, and coins. Benevo- 
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lence, magnanimity, and erudition were 
the striking features of his character: his 
house was the great receptacle of men 
of genius and talent* of every thing va- 
luable, beautiful, or rare. His curiosi- 
ties, whether books, or coins, or pic- 
tures, were freely laid open to the pub* 
lie; and the enterprising student, and 
experienced antiquary, alike found a- 
musement and a courteous reception* 
He was known to all foreigners of intel- 
lectual distinction, and corresponded 
both with the artizan and the potentate* : 
Boerhaave, Garth, Arbuthnot, and 
Freind, were among his most intimate 
acquaintance. The great patron of li- 
terature, and the leader of bis profes- 
sion (which he practised with a success 
unknown before,) it was hardly possible 

* The King of Naples sent to request a collection 
of all Dr. Mead's works ; he presented him with the 
two first volumes of Signor Bajardi, afd invitee! him 
to his own palace. Through the hands of Monsieur 
Boze (a celebrated collector of books) Dr. Mead bad 
frequently the honour of exchanging presents with 
the King of France. 
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for unbefriended merit, if properly in- 
troduced to him, to part unrewarded. 
The clergy, and, in general, all men of 
learning, received his advice gratuitously: 
and his doors were open every morning 
to the most indigent 9 'whom4ie frequently 
assisted with money. Although his in- 
come, from his professional practice, 
was very considerable, he died by no 
means a rich man — so large were the 
sums which he devoted to the encou- 
ragement of literature and the fine arts. 
But my province is BzMographiana rather 
than l&ographiana ! We are now then to 
say a few words about the sale of 

Dr. Mead's Collection*. 

The sale of the books commenced on 
the 18th of November 1754, and again 
on the 7th of April 1755 : together, it 
lasted 57 days.* The sale of the prints 
and drawings continued 14 nights. The 

* To have the catalogue complete, there should 
be the 29th night of the second part, which was se- 
parately printed and sold. 

R r 
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gems,, bronzes, busts, and antiquities, eight 
days. 

His Books produced £.5496 15 O 

Pictures 3417 11 

Prints and drawings 1908 14 O 

Coins and medals 1977 17 O 

Antiquities 3246 15 



Amount of all the sales £.16047 12 



It is not, probably, a very exagge- 
rated remark, to say, that such a collec- 
tion woul d now bring double th% sum ! 

It would he impracticable to mention, 
within a moderate compass, all the rare 
and curious articles which his library 
contained — but the following are too 
conspicuous to be passed over. The 
Spira Virgil of 1470, Pfintzing's Tew- 
drancks, 1527* Brandt's Stultifera Na- 
vis, 1498, and the Aldine Petrarch of 
1501, all upon vellum. The large 
paper Olivet's Cicero was purchased by 
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Dr. Askew for £.14>. 14s. and was sold 
again at his sale for ,£.36. 15s. The 
King of France bought the editio prin- 
ceps of Pliny Sen, 1469, for £.\\. lis ; 
and Mr Willock, a bookseller, bought 
the magnificently illuminated Pliny by 
Jonson of 1472, for £A8. 18s. of which 
Maittaire has said so many fine things. 
The French books, and all the works 
upon the Fine Arts were of the first rarity 
and value, and bound in a sumptuous 
mannef. Winstanley's Prospects of Aud- 
ley End brought i\o0. 

Dr. Mead had parted with, in his life 
time, to the present King's father, several 
miniature pictures of great value (Wal- 
pole, Anec. vol. i. 165.) by Isaac Oliver 
and Holbein, which are now in his Ma- 
jesty's collection. Dr. Askew had pur- 
chased his Greek MSS. for c£.500. 

Among the most celebrated of his an- 
tiquities was the bust of Homer, purchas- 
ed by the Earl of Exeter, and afterwards 
presented by him to the British Museum: 
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The Antinous was purchased by the 
, Marquis of Rockingham for<£.241. 10s. 
An amusing account of some, of the pic- 
tures will be found in Mr, Beloe's Anec- 
. dotes of scarce Books, vol, i. 1 66-71 • 

Pope has admirably well said, 

€ Rare monkish manuscripts for Hearne alone, 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane. 5 

Epistle iv. 

Upon which his commentator Warbur- 
ton thus observes : * These were two emi- 
nent physicians ; the one had an excel- 
lent library, the other the finest collec- 
tion in Europe of natural curiosities.' 

For nearly half a century did Dr. 
Mead pursue an unrivalled career in his 
profession. He was (perhaps * thrice') 
presented with the Presidentship of the 
College of Physicians, which he ( 4 thrice') 
refused. One year it is said he made 
i\7000 : a great sum in his time ! His re- 
gular emoluments were between £.5000 
and c£\6'000 per- annum t 
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He died oil the 25th of February, 
1754, in the 81st year of his age, Ofl 
his death, Dr. Askew, who seefos to 
have had a sort of filial veneration for 
his character* and whose pursuits were 
in every respect congenial with Dr. 
Mead's, presented the College of Physi- 
cians with a marble bust of him, beau- 
tifully executed by Roubilliac, &nd for 
which he paid the sculptor <£.100*. 

* 1 cannot help/ says Mr. Edwards, 
the late ornithologist, 4 informing sue- 
ceeding generations, that they may see 
the real features of. Di\ Mead in this 
bust: for I, who was as well acquainted 
with his face as any man living, do pro- 
nounce this bust of him to be so like, 

# A whimsical anecdote is connected with the ex- 
ecution of this bust. Roubilliac agreed with Dr. 
Askew for £.50: the Doctor found it so highly 
finished that he paid him for it £.100. The sculptor 
said this, was not enough, and brought in a bill for 
,£.108. 2s. Dr. Askew paid this demand, even to the 
odd shillings, and then enclosed the receipt to Mr. 
Hogarth, to produce at the next meeting of artists. 
# Nichols's Anecd. of Bowyer, p. 580. 
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that, as often as I see it, my mind is 
filled with the strongest idea of the ori- 
ginal/ 

• 

There is an idle story somewhere 
told of Dr. Mead's declining the accept- 
ance of a challenge to fight with swords 
— alledging his want of skill in the art of 
fencing: but this seems to be totally 
void of authority. 

There are several prints engraved by 
Baron, Basire and others, of this great 
man; but the most successful, in my 
humble opinion, is a profile in a mez- 
zotint etching by Pond. We lose the 
sagacious physician, the amiable friend, 
and the erudite scholar in the clustering 
periwig, velvet robes, and massive 
chair ; none of which are to be seen in 
Pond's engraving. 

For the foregoing materials I am 
indebted chiefly to Mr. Nichols's Anec- 
dotes of Bowyer, the Printer, quarto, 
1782. 
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Royal Institution. 

Mr. Wood began his Jifth lecture, on 
perspective, by simplifying those forms 
which are usually the subject of perspec- 
tive representation, and observing that 
buildings in general are composed of the 
sqjiare, the triangle and the circle. The 
fourth lecture was then recapitulated, 
and the street in perspective illustrated 
by a view of Portland Place ; tables, 
chairs, &c. by the inside of a room; and 
the interior of buildings, by one" of Mr. 
Daniel's views of those extraordinary ef- 
forts of human labour and ingenuity, the 
excavations at Ellora in India. The tri- 
angle and pyramid were succeeded by 
the circle, and its application to round 
towers. Columns and wheels concluded 
the lecture. 

In Mr. Crowe's third lecture on dra- 
matic poetry, he treated of the fable (or 
plot) of tragedy, and after stating what 
Aristotle had said upon that part of the 
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drama, he exemplified the rules of this 
great critic, by giving an account of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, to which 
Aristotle so often refers, as a plot of sin- 
gular excellence ; and he then shewed in 
what particular respects that plot exr 
celled, and in what it would appear de* 
fective to an English audience. In the 
remaining part of the lecture, he shewed 
the difference between our early dramatic 
authors, and the Greek, in the forma- 
tion of their plots, by instances from 
Peele and Mario w. 

Mr. C/s fourth lecture contained 3, 
more circumstantial account of the dif- 
ference between the Greek dramatic fa- 
ble, and that of our earty English writers. 
He observed that the latter formed their 
plots without paying regard to tlje unities 
of action, time, or place; but that they 
wanted skill to make a good use of the 
license which they took so freely. That 
they often sought to render their plots 
tragical, by a sanguinary catastrophe, a$$ 
other scenes of bodily suffering, which 
sometimes led them to the exhibition qf 
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what was indecorous, and savage, and 
horrid. Of this he gaye examples in the 
Virgin Martyr of Massinger, and other 
earlier tragedies, Tiberius Nero, and the 
Bloody Banquet. He adverted to the 
antient practice in this respect; and 
shewed, from Euripides and Sophocles, 
that shocking objects were frequently 
introduced upon the Athenian stage. 
He farther proved, that a similar prac- 
tice obtained in the Italian theatre, at 
the revival of letters j giving, as an in- 
stance, a celebrated tragedy of J. Bat. 
Giraldi, intitled Orbecchfe. The lecture 
concluded with the analysis of other mo- 
dern plots, taken from the Italian and 
the English drama. 

M r.Crowe's jf?/)? h lecture contained an 
account of tragic characters and manners. 
He shewed which were proper for repre- 
sentation on the stage, and which not; 
and he explained the grounds on which 
such a distinction rested. He stated the 
rules which have been laid dojyn for 
the delineation of dramatic characters ; 
and defended Shakspeare and Terence 

s s 
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against the charge of neglecting the uni- 
formity of character, in the instances of 
Caliban, and Demea in the AdelphL 
He noticed the practice of some authors? 
to set off their characters, by a contrast, 
or a counterpart; and censured an in- 
stance of the latter kind, in the altera- 
tion of the Tempest by Dryden and Da- 
venant. He touched upon the questions 
whether it be allowable to heighten 
characters, or whether they should be 
drawn according to the truth of nature? 
and he concluded with a commendation: 
of Massinger's ability in expressing man- 
ners, of which he produced several ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Davy's sixth and seventh lectures 
were on electricity and galvanism. He 
first stated the dependence of these dif- 
ferent classes of phenomena upon the 
same power, and referred them to the 
same laws. 

He explained the excitation of electri- 
city as produced by the contact of bodies 9 
and by the changes of their capacity, 
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and to these causes he referred the action 
both of common electrical machines and 
of the apparatus of Volta. 

The seventh lecture was principally de- 
voted to the chemical agencies of elec- 
tricity, which is possessed of general 
powers of decomposition. The chemical 
elements of bodies naturally are in dif- 
ferent electrical states ; and on this cir- 
cumstance he conceived their combina- 
tion depended ; by artificially altering these 
states, their powers of uniting were modi- 
fied or destroyed, and new powers might 
be given to them. 

Some experiments, conclusive as to 
these points, were shewn, and a number 
of applications of the new facts pointed 
out. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS 

Who have been honoured with the Gold 
Medal by the Royal Academy, from 
its Commencement to the present 
time. 

1769. 

Maurice Lowe. Painting. 
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John Bacon. Sculpture. 

James Gandon. Architecture. 

1770. 

Joseph Strutt. Painting. 

Thomas Banks Sculpture. 

1771. 

William Bell. Painting. 

P. M. Van Gelder. Sculpture. 
John Yenn. Architecture. 

3772. 

John Keyse Sherwin. Painting 
Thomas Engleheart. Sculpture. 

1774. 

James Jeffreys. ^Painting. 

Charles Banks. Sculpture. 

Thomas Whetton. Architecture. 

1776. 

Charles Grignion, Painting. 
Henry Webber Sculpture. 

John Soane. Architecture. 

.1778. 
Charles Reuben Ryley. Painting. 
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John Hickey. Sculpture. 

William Moss. Architecture. 

1780. 

George Farington. Painting. 

John Deare. Sculpture. 

1782. 

John Hoppner. Painting. 

Charles Peart. Sculpture. 

Thomas Malton. Architecture. 

1784. 

Thomas Proctor. Painting. 
Charles Rossi. Sculpture. 

George Had field. Architecture. 

1786. 

William Artaud. Painting. 

Peter Francis Chenu. Sculpture. 

John Linnell Bond. Architecture. 

1788. 

Henry Singleton. Painting. 

Charles Horwell. Sculpture. 

John Sanders. Architecture. 

1790. 

Henry Howard. Painting. 
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Charles Taconet. Sculpture. 
Joseph Gandy. Architecture. 

1792. 

George Francis Joseph. Painting. 
Edward GjfforcL Architecture. 

179*. 
John Bacon, Jun Sculpture. 

(To be continued.) 



British Gallery. 

The Directors of the British Institu- 
tion have announced to those artists who 
attended as students in the British Gal'- 
lery last summer, that, with a view to 
encourage their efforts in original com- 
position, they propose to select three or 
more pictures from those which shall 
next summer be lent to the British Gal- 
lery; and to give a premium of <£.100. 
for the best original picture? proper in 
point of subject and manner to be a 
companion to either of such pictures; 
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and to give a premium of £.60 for such 
nest best original picture as aforesaid ; 
and a premium of <£.40 for the third in 
point of merit, of such original pictures 
as before mentioned: the comparative 
merit to be adjudged by a select com- 
mittee, to be appointed by the Directors. 
And also that any picture painted for 
such premium may (if otherwise worthy) 
be exhibited for sale in the Gallery next 
winteri for the respective benefit of the 
artist. 

%* It is presumed that this measure is 
Hkely to produce considerable exertions 
among the artists, and to lead to great 
and inestimable improvements in the 
graphic art in England. 

No. 90. March of Artillery. 

J. A. Atkinson. 

104. Preparing for a March. Do. 

Vebx spirited and characteristic 

paintings: the style is peculiar, but, 

it has strength and effect — the result 

of accurate observation. 



• 
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No. 102. Christ and Mary Magdalen in 

the Garden. 
No. 105. Hero and Leander. 

H. Howard. 

Mr. Howard is a very classical as well 
as correct artist; and though these two pic- 
tures may not rank in quite so high a de- 
partment of the art as did his 4 Eve' of last 
year,they are nevertheless beautiful and in- 
teresting performances. Both are cabinet 
pictures; and, of the two, the former is 
perhaps the best. The dawn of day 
breaks very beautifully from behind the 
figure of Christ, and gradually illuminates 
a magnificent landscape in the back- 
ground. 
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THE DIRECTOR. 

No. 11. SATURDAY, April 4, 1807- 



Vbs quoque qui fortes an i mas, belloque peremptas 
Laudibus iq longutn vates dimittitis aeorem, 
Plurima securi fudistis Carmina Bardi. 

Lucan. 

You too, ye Bards! whom sacred raptures fire, 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre ; 
Who consecrate in your immortal strain, 
Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain; 
Securely now the tuneful task renew, 
And noblest themes in deathless songs pursue. 

Rowb's Lucan. 

To the Director. 

March 20, 1 807. 
Sir, 

The enlightened researches of the 
Highland Society, and the work of Mr. 
Laing, have lately. strongly directed the 
public attention to the long agitated 

t t 
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question upon the poems of Ossian; and 
a new translation of professedly genuine 
Gaelic remains lias been published within 
the last fortnight*. 

The fragments and poems now before 
the literary world have however been 
collected only in the western Highlands 
of Scotland, and for the moat part by 
persons who have taken a warm share in 
the controversy. That many of the an- 
tient poems have been enlarged or 
changed, to make them correspond 
with the work of Macpherson, cannot 
be doubted. That there have been 
some actual translations from the Eng- 
lish into Erse, circulated as original do- 
cuments, seems likewise evident; and 
these circumstances repder it difficult, 
even for the most unprejudiced critic, to 
distinguish bn all' occasions the true from 
the false, the original from the Spurious. 
The north of Ir^iaij4 has undoubtedly 



r 
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b better claim to be considered as the 
fcirth place of the GaeKc bards, than the 
west of Scotland. The traditions and 
the historical annals of the two countries 
are decisive as to this point; and songs 
and romances, relating to the heroes of 
the Fins, and their chief, Finmacoul, 
attributed to Ossin, are still recited by 
the inhabitants of the mountain districts 
of Antrim, Donegal, and Mayo. 

a 

* 

In Donegal, there is scarcely any re- 
markable spot, without a tradition at- 
tached to it, connected with the actions 
of the Fins : and many of the mountains 
and vallies still bear names derived from 
warriors of this celebrated clan. In jthe 
Highlands of Donegal, about Kilmacre- 
nan, the deeds of Finmacoul are as 
common a topic of conversation, as those 
of Bonaparte are in London. A peasant 
is said to be as strong as Finmacoul ; as 
wise as Finmacoul; as valiant as Fin- 
macoul ; and his name is connected with 
^s many exploits as that of the Grecian 
Hercules. He is celebrated as a con* 
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queror, a giant, and a magician. He is 
said to have delivered his country from 
the Norwegians: to have made Loch 
Salt, a lake of a mile round, by a blow of 
his foot; and to have raised the Giant's 
Causeway, for the purpose of stepping 
over the sea into Scotland. 

Ak old man of 91 years of age, who 
lives near Rathmelton, still retains many 
hundred of lines concerning Gholl and 
Finmacoul ; and he states that they were 
taught him, when a child, by his grand- 
father. There are other instances of the 
same kind. These persons have never 
heard of Macpherson, or of the Scotch 
controversy; and the traditional poetry 
they possess, must be pure and un- 
adulterated. v 

A Gaelic scholar, and a lover of 
Gaelic literature, would find abundant 
sources of interest in this part of Ireland, 
and might, at the present moment, pro- 
cure important documents and informa- 
tion, which otherwise will probably 
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soon be lost altogether with an expiring 
language. 

There is a Gaelic manuscript of the 
romances of the death of the sons of 
Uisneach, in the possession of a literary 
gentleman of Belfast, of which I have 
read a translation. 

This work seems to have been the 
original of the document mentioned in 
the Highland reports, under the title of 
the tragical story of Daerdir, and the 
sons of Usnoth. It is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, written with great spirit, and 
contains some striking pictures of the 
manners of a barbarous age. It opens 
with an account of a festival, given by 
the King of Ulster: brazen chains are 
rattled to bring the slaves together; 
golden chains to cause the nobles to as- 
semble. ' The forms of the banquet are 
described. An approaching war is made 
the subject of debate. Some of the no- 
bles propose to the King to recall the 
sons of Uisneach, two celebrated war- 
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riors, who had fled to the western High- 
lands with Daerdre the mistress of the 
king; and a chieftain offers to go, for 
the purpose of making the proposal, if 
the king will ensure their safety. He 
consents. Naesa and his brother, the 
sons of Uisneach, with Daerdre, quit 
Scotland, under the protection of the 
chieftain, and land in Ireland. The 
Wrath of the king returns; and by an 
artifice he detaches their protector from 
them, and attacks them with an army. 
They fight gallantly, make their retreat 
to a castle which the king of Ulster sets 
fire to. They effect a noble sally, and 
after beating down a great part of the 
warriors opposed to them, are destroyed 
by the arts of an enchanter. 

Such is the general outline of this 
story, as impressed upon my memory by 
a hasty perusal. Many speeches, and 
much dramatic matter are interspersed, 
and several songs, or recitations, are 
given by Daerdre, principally connected 
with her attachment for Naesa. 
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There is no refinement nor nobleness 
in any of the sentiments of the work, and 
no exhibition of heroical virtue in* any 
of the incidents. The civilization of the 
nobles of Ulster,: at this time r seems tc* 
have been of nearly the same standard 
as that of the chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands at the present day. The poetry 
abounds in simple images, in repetitions 
of similar expressions of feeling, and of 
just, but unelevated descriptions of na- 
tural scenery. 

I shall give an extract* that I copied 
from the translation, of one of the songs 
of Daerdre, on quitting Scotland. It 
differs, in many respects, from the spe- 
cimen printed in the Highland collec- 
tion, under the name of Devidre, and 
there is every reason to believe is in a 
more pure form. 

Delightful land of Albion, 

Never would I have left thee, 

But for the sake of my beloved Naesa^ r 
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O Glenmessan, Glenmessan, 

Thy plants and shrubs are tall and bloom- 

in g> 
In the boat we were rocked asleep 

On the water of Invermessan. 

O Gleneighe, O Gleneighe, 
Twas thee I made my first habitation. 
How bright do the trees appear 
When therising sun throws his beams on 
Gleneighe ! 

Glen Archaoin, O Glen Archaoin, 
Lovely valley, 

Never was youngling more fond of play* 
Than Naesa was at Glen Archaoin. 

O Glendaruel, O Glendaruel, 
How happy are those that dwell 
Near the retreat of the sweet cuckoo, 
On bending boughs at the high hills of 
Glendaruel ! 

Delightful shore ! 

Never would I have departed 
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From thy clear water and bright sand, 
Were it not for the sake of Naesa. 



Macpherson's poem of Darthulais 
founded upon the history of Daerdre or 
Devidre. And his ornamented modern 
diction and expression as little resemble 
the Gaelic, as a fashionable Birmingham 
gilt watch chain does a rude piece of na* 
tive gold, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



BIBLIOGRAPHJANA. 

The year following the sale of Br, 
Mead's books, the library of Marti if 
Folkes* was disposed of by public auc* 

* Although I have hitherto abstained from allucU 
iog to book sales, which are now carrying on, I can- 
not, on the present occasion, omit to inform my 
bibliographical readers that among the many sales 
of the preseqt season, of rare and curious books, 
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tion, at Mr. JBakerV house/ in Yoik 
Street, Co vent Garden, late the resi- 
dence of Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, 
but now of Mr. Sotheby, sen, exclu- 
sively, , The following is the title of the 
gale catalogue. « A catalogue of the en- 



few will; surpass that of the duplicates and manu- 
scripts af tfu library of Sir John Sebright, 
Baet. of Beecbwood, Herts, (to take place on Moo- 
day next, the 6th Instant) of which an account will 
be found in Mr. Gough's Anecdotes of British To- 
pography, vol. ii. p. 479- With other rare articles, 
is the ' Arcano del Mare, 9 in 3 vols, folio of Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, or, as he was called abroad, the Duke 
of Northumberland. Of this extraordinary noble 
author, a good account will be found in the Biogra* 
phia Britannica; in which is the following note on 
the abovementioqed very rare book. „ 

' This work has been always so scarce, as seldom 
to have found a place even in the catalogues that 
have been published of- rare books. It is foil of 
schemes, charts, plans, and other marks of. its 
author's mathematical learning, hot, is chiefly ,w» 
luable on the score of the projects that are contained 
therein, for the improvement of navigation, and the 
extending of commerce. la short, it is a singular 
treasury of curious and important schemes, which 
manifestly proves the author's high capacity for the 
advancement of useful knowledge, &c. Sec/ 
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tire and valuable library of Martin 
Folkes, Esq. President of the Royal 
Society, and Mertiber of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, lately de- 
ceased: which will be sold by auction 
by Samuel Baker, at his house, in York 
Street, Coven t Garden. To begin on 
Monday, February 2, 1 756, and to con- 
tinue for forty days successively (Sundays 
excepted).. Catalogues to be had at 
most of the considerable places in Eu~ 
rope, and all the booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Price Sixpence/ 

Tins collection was an exceedingly fine 
one; enriched with many books of the 
choicest description, which Mr. Folkes 
had acquired in his travels abroad in 
Italy and Germany. The works on na- 
tural history, coins, medals, and in- 
scriptions, and on the fine arts in ge- 
neral, formed the most valuable depart- 
ment — those on the Greek, Latin, and 
English classics, were comparatively of 
inferior importance. 
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The following prices, for some of the 
more rare and interesting articles* will 
amuse a bibliographer of the present 
day. The chronicles of Fabian, Hall, 
and Grafton, did not together bring 
quite £.2; though the copies are de- 
scribed as perfect and fair. There seems 
to have been a fine set of Sir Wrn. Dug- 
dale's works (Nos. 3074-81) in 13 vols, 
which, collectively, produced about SO 
guineas : the ' Draining of Fens/ alone 
brought £.6. 12s, 6d. De Bry's India 
Occidentalis et Orientalis, in 6 folio vo- 
lumes, was sold for e£.l6. 5s. 6d: of 
which a perfect set would now bring not 
less than «£.200. 

In Spanish literature, the history of 
South America, by Don Juan and Ant. 
di Ulloas, Madr. fol. in 5 vols, was sold 
for £.5: a fine large paper copy of the 
description of the Monastery of St. Lo- 
renzo, and the Escorial, Madr. 1657* 
brought ,£.1. 2s: Delastanosa's Spanish 
Medals, Huisca, fol. 1645, <£.2. 2s. 
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In English, the first edition of Shak- 
speare, 1623, which is now, what a French 
bibliographer would say, c presque in* 
trouvable,' produced the sum of £.3. 3s. 
and Fuller's Worthies, 1 8s. 

Fine Arts, Antiquities, and Voyages. 
Sandrait's works, in 9 folio volumes, of 
which a fine perfect copy is now rarely 
to be met with, and of very great v alue, 
were sold for £.13. 13s. only: Desgodetz 
Roman edifices, Paris, 1682, £A< 10s: 
Galleria Guistiniano, 2 vols. fol. «£MS* 
ISs. Le Bran's Voyages in Muscovy, &c. 
in large paper, £.4. 4s. De Rossi's Rac- 
colta de Statue, &c. Rom. 1704, £.6. 
10s. Medailles du Regne de Louis le 
Grand, de ffmp. Roy. 1. p. fol. 1702 
£.5. 15s. 6d. 

The works on Natural History brought 

still higher prices ; but the whole, from 

the present depreciation of specie, and 

"increased rarity of the articles, would 

now bring thrice the sums then given. 
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Of the Greek and Latin daisies, the 
Pliny of 1469 and 1472 were sold to Dr. 
Askew for *£A1. lis. and £.7. 17s. 6d. 
At the Doctors sale they brought .£.43. 
and <£»23: though the first was lately 
sold among some duplicates of the Bri- 
tish Museum, for a considerably less 
sum— the copy was, in fact, neither large 
nor beautiful. Those in the Hunter and 
Cracherode collections are greatly supe- 
rior, and would bring double the sums. 
Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, on large 
paper, in 4 vols, produced only £A. 4s* 
and Hudson's Dion. Halicarn. large pa- 
per, only <£A. 10s. 

* From a priced copy of the sale cata- 
logue, in. my possession, I find that the 
amount of the sale, consisting of 5126 
articles, was £.3091* 5s. 

The Prints and Drawings of Mr. 
Folkes occupied a sale of 8 days? and 
his pictures, gems, coins, and mathematical 
instruments, of five days. - . 
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* Mft. Martin Folkes may justly be 
ranked among the most useftil> as weU 
as splendid literary characters, of which 
this country can boast He appears to 
have imbibed, at a very early age, an 
extreme passion for science and literature; 
and to have distinguished hinpself so 
much at the University of Cambridge, 
under the able tuition of Dr. Laughtori, 
that in his 23d year, he w&s admitted a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, About two 
years afterwards he was chosen one of the 
Council, and rose, in gradual succession, 
to the chair of the presidentship, which 
he filled with a credit and celebrity that 
has since never been surpassed. On this 
occasion he was told by Dr. Juriu, the 
Secretary, who dedicated to him the 
54th vol. of the Transactions, that * ifoe 
greatest man that ever lived, (Sir Isaac 
Newton) singled him out to fill the chair, 
and to preside in the society, when he him- 
self was so frequently prevented by indis- 
position : and that it was sufficient to say 
- 0f him that lie was Sir Ikiadi fiimdL < ; 
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Within a few years afterwards he was 
elected President of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. Two situations, the filling of 
which may be considered as the neplus 
ultra of literary distinction. Mr. Folkes 
travelled abroad, with his family, about 
two years and a half, visiting the cities 
<of Rome, Florence, and Venice — where 
he was noticed by almost every person 
of rank and reputation, and from whence 
he brought away many a valuable article 
to enrich his own collection. He was 
bofti in the year 1690, and died of a 
second stroke of the palsy, under whicb 
he languished for three years, in 1754. 

He seems to have left behind him a 
considerable fortune. Amopg his nu~ 
merous bequests, was one to the Royal 
Society of ^.200, along with » $ns por- 
trait of Lord Bacon, and a large corne- 
lian ring, with the aitas of the Society 
engraved upon it, for the perpetual use 
of the President and his successors in 

office. The MSS. of Jiis own compost 

2 
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tion, not being left cjuite perfect, were, 
to the great loss of the learned world* 
ordered by him to be destroyed. Dr. 
Birch has drawn a very just and inter- 
esting character of this eminent man, 
which may be found in Nichols's Life of 
Bowyer, 562. . 7- Mr. Edwards, the late 
ornithologist, has described him, in a 
very simple, but appropriate manner. 
* He seemed/ says he, ' to have attained 
to universal knowledge ; for, in the many 
^opportunities I have had of being in his 
company, almost every part of science 
has happened to be the subject of dis- 
course, all of which he handled as an 
adept. He was a man of great polite- 
ness in his manners, free from all pe- 
dantry and pride, and, in every respect, 
the real unaffected fine gentleman/ 

There are several engraved portraits 
pf him, by Faber, Mac Ardell, and 
Smith. A medal of him was struck in 
1742, by Dassier: and another at Rome, 
inscribed * Martinus Folkes :' reverse, 

x x 
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c sua sidera norunt' on a pyramid, 
with a Sphinx- Romae, 1742. a, l. 



# Royal Institution. 

On Thursday, 19th of March, Mr. 
Douglas Guest gave his third lecture. 
On the State of the Fine Arts on the Con~ 
tinent. 

The principal feature of this dis- 
course was formed from the considera- 
tion of a subject which has universally 
occupied the attention of every admirer 
of the works of painting and sculpture, 
the beautiful and sublime in art: it was 
introduced in continuation from the last 
lecture, which had dwelt more particu- 
larly on the possible affinity between the 
beauties of colouring, and the learning 
of the Roman school, which was in- 
stanced by the success of Lodovico Car- 
racci, and other Bolognese painter^, 
who had often reached the sublimity of 
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Raphael and Michael Angelo, with the 
chaste and unaffected colouring of Cor- 
reggio. 

Mr. Guest, in expressing his opinions 
on beauty, endeavoured to establish the 
taste of the antients, in opposition to 
those meretricious efforts founded on 
particular excellencies, subordinate in 
themselves to that general idea of beauty, 
possessed so eminently by the Greek 
artists, A variety of the most esta- 
blished authorities were adduced in 
support of the hypothesis, particularly 
the dialogue between Socrates and Clito 
the Statuary, and Parrhasius the Painter ; 
nor was Lucian's delightful description 
of perfect female beauty omitted, in 
which he gives the distinguishing tajents 
and excellencies of the most renowned 
antient artists. 

The fine remains of antiquity opened 
other sources and examples of imitation 
jn the sublime, as the highest and no- 
blest effort of the human mind — and in 
this Mr. G. appeared to coincide with 
the received maxim, ' That one cannot 
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communicate what one does not possess/ 
For he alone can give greatness and sub- 
limity to his productions, who is in pos- 
session of them, not only from the ferti- 
lity of his imagination, but in his con- 
duct and outward behaviour. c It is the 
image or sound reflected/ in which the 
very disposition of the painter may be 
traced. This again may be much im- 
proved by the study of sublime writings, 
and habituating the mind to the same 
mode of forming its ideas. 

In fine, as was remarked, it is hardly to 
be supposed, that Socrates, Aristotle, Ci- 
cero, Quintilian, and others, who have 
written so copiously and learnedly on 
these subjects, could have erred so 
grossly in their opinions of the antient 
artists ; from which it was inferred, they 
were the best and truest models for imi- 
tation, and that moral or historical pic- 
tures should be examined by the same 
rules and principles as an epic poem. 

Mn. G. concluded the lecture with 
farther historical and critical remarks on 

the state of the arts in Spain, par- 
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ticularly Toledo, the capital of New- 
Castile, its buildings, pictures, &c. 

The Jupiter of Phidias, the Hercules, 
by Glicon, with the Venus Aphrodites, 
and Antinous, were introduced as il- 
lustrations. 

In Mr. Wood's sixth lecture, on pers- 
pective, arches of different forms were re- 
presented, and the method of putting the 
groined arch into perspective given. The 
line of elevation, by which the propor- 
tional height of objects, in any part of the 
picture, might be obtained, was explained 
and illustrated, and its application to 
the human figure exemplified. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS 

Who have been honoured with the Gold 
Medal by the Royal Academy, from its 
Commencement to the present time. 

(Continued from page 318.) 

1797. 
James Smitb, Sculpture. 
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William Atkinson. Architecture. 

1799. 

Richard Smirke. Painting. 

Robert Smirke. Architecture. 

' 1801. 

Steph. Fran. Rigaud. Painting. 

Thomas Willson. Architecture. 

1803. 

George Dawe. Painting- 
Humphrey Hopper. Sculpture. 

1805. 

Tho. Douglas Guest. Painting. 

William Tolmach. Sculpture. 

Williairt Lockner. Architecture. 
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No. 11. Girls. A fancy piece. 

T. Barker, sen. 
A very delicate little picture, and 
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painted with accurate attention to na- 
ture. 

Purchased by the Marquis of Stafford. 

No. 30. Cowherd. J. Ward. 

33. Cottager. Do. 

These are very pleasing little cabinet 
pictures; painted with freedom of pen- 
cilling, and great natural effect. 

Purchased by Lord Kinnaird. 

No. 93. The Death of Abel. 

R. Cook. 
This picture is composed and colour- 
ed in a very good style, and has a strong 
effect on the imagination of the be- 
holder. 

No. 95. Medea renewing the Age of 
Aeson (vide Ovid's Metamorphoses.) 

H. Pickersgill. 
There is considerable force of colour- 
ing in this picture; which, upon the 
whole, reminds us of the manner of Sir 
Joshua, especially in the management of 
the naked parts of the figure. Mr. 
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Pickersgill's reputation will never de- 
cline, if he continues to paint in this 
style. 

No. 109. Old Man's Head (a Study.) 

Sir W. Beechey. 

The gallery contains few of Sir Wil- 
liam's pictures; but this may be con- 
sidered among the most spirited and 
pleasing of his performances. 

Purchased by the Marquis of Stafford. 

No. 114. A Girl Sleeping. 

M. A. Shee. 
In this delightful picture, Mr. Shee 
has not unsuccessfully represented the 
ch aracteristics of Sir Joshua's style,. The 
composition and the colouring are ex- 
cellent, though the red drapery behind 
the figure may possibly be of too warm a 
hue— interfering with the tints of the 
flesh, and the drapery in the foreground, 
which is of a quieter tone. The girl is*' 
beautifully managed — there is a delicacy 
of expression, and a breathing softness 
about her, which are truly enchanting:. - 
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No. 1J7. The Holiday Feast. 

Miss Spilsbury. 

Miss Spilsbury has already acquir- 
ed no inconsiderable fame by the success 
of her pencil ; it is in subjects like this, 
and not in complicated historical ones, 
that her talents are displayed to the best 
advantage. The picture has great truth, 
and is, on the whole, a very interesting 
performance. 

PurcJiased by the Marquis of Stafford. » 

No. 121. Queen Elizabeth harranguing 
her troops at Tilbury. T. Stothard. 
Mr. Stothard, who has imraorteV 
ised his pepcil by his recent picture of 
* The Procession of Chaucer's Pilgrims to 
Canterbury/ has, in the above small? 
painting, given us little more than a 
spirited sketch, with a few carnation 
tints. The attitude of the queen is at 
once martial and graceful, and the story 
is sufficiently well told. 
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No. 157. The Ghost of Clytemnestra 
awaking the Furies at the Shrine of 
Apollo. J. J. Masquerier. 

This classical performance is placed 
too high for a proper observation; bat 
in colouring and composition it has con- 
siderable merit; the tone and character 
throughout are in every respect appro- 
priate. The chief excellence consists hi 
the management of the ghost,, who utiites 
the lower with the upper parts of the 
picture in a very skilful manner. Her 
form is at once visionary and terrific. 

. * ■ * * 

Jffo. \&t. Hate Skin Man counting his 
Money. Thomas Barker. 

There is in this picture a close ad- 
herence to the tnie character of the sub** 
ject, which assures the spectator that na- 
ture guided the pencil in the representa- 
tion of an old soldier broken down to dx£ 
itinerant dealer in hare skins. Hie state 
of his funds wholly absorbs his thoughts, 
, and fills his countenance with care. The 
freedom of pencilling borders on a loose- 
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aas scarcely allowable in so small an ob- 
ject as the man is shewn to be, and to 
which one degree of higher finishing 
might have been advantageous. It is, 
however, a picture that does the artist 
infinite credit. 

Purchased by the Marquis of Stafford. 

No. M>8. M usidora. Isaac Pocock. 

Op all subjects this is probably the 
most hackneyed ; yet there is great merit 
in the management of this picture. The 
landscape, and both the form and ex- 
pression of M usidora, are touched in a 
correct and spirited manner. The figure 
k not an abstract and ideal one, but 
such as well suits with the character of 
the nymph, as described by the poet. A 

Purchased by General Grenville. 

. . ' . ! 

! 

No. 173. A Cottage Girl. 

M. A. Shee. 
On ascending the stone staircase, and 
entering the suite of room*, the eye of 
the visitor is instantly caught by t&is 
very beautiful production of Mr. Shee's 
pencil- It is perhaps the most interest- 
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ing of all his pictures in this exhibition. 
The tone of colouring is perfectly clear 
and natural; the expression. of character 
equally correct; the landscape is painted 
in a shadowy subordinate tone, in order 
to give greater brilliancy of effect to the 
figure; which is in a reclinfng pensive 
attitude. Its noble purchaser may be 
congratulated on such an acquisition to 
a collection even so magnificent as his 
own! 
Purchased by the Marquis of Stafford. 

N6. 174. Lavinia. S. Woodforde. 

There is great beauty and truth of 
expression in this figure, of 4 the lovely 
young Lavinia;' which, however, might 
have appeared to still greater advantage, 
had it been more detached from the 
trees and landscape, which are coloured 
in rather too vivid a manner. 
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, Aeistophanes, in his entertaining 
comedy of the Batrakoi, has iatro- 
dacecj a very spirited and well supported 
contest between Eschylus and Euripides^ 
for the possession of the tragic chair in 
Elysium. Eschylus, in the course of his 
argument, calls on his antagonist to de- 
fine the great and primary object of ad- 
miration in a dramatic poet. .Euripides 
answers in the words which I have se- 

z z 
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lected for my motto, that Ms true object 
should be so to apply his talents and learn- 
ing, as to improve the moral character 
of his audience. Oh ! but, says Eschylus, 
if you do not attend to that,— if of good 
and virtuous citizens, you make a people 
vicious and worthless, what would you 
deserve then ?— His answer is prevented 
by Bacchus, who assists as a Tertia 
Persona, and exclaims, " What would 
he then deserve? to be hanged, sure, 
nothing less. There seems to be very 
little question upon such a subject." 

I have referred to this circumstance, 
with a view of suggesting to the reader's 
consideration, what must have been the 
strictness of the Athenian theatre, when 
such sentiments were adopted by pne of 
the most licentious of their dramatists.— - 
It appears to be an extraordinary para- 
dox, that, with superior principles of 
conduct, with higher feelings of deli- 
cacy and refinement, and with many 
other moral advantages, the English na- 
tion should have allowed on their stage 
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a degree of licence and indecorum, which 
would have been absolutely inadmissible 
in antient Athens or Rome. But it is 
the misfortune of the British theatre to 
have retained, even to the present hour, 
a part of the indecency and profaneness, 
which disgraced this country and its 
dramatic representations, during the li- 
centious reign of Charles the Second ; a 
period when the invasion of the marriage 
bed and the breach of the nuptial vow 
were permitted to pass into public diver- 
sion, and to be made the common sub-, 
jects of theatrical merriment. In one 
class of English comedies*, of that land 

* Oar modem writers of comedy, in the indulgence . 
of this vicious strain, seem to be forgetful of the 
origin and proper character of a comedy. . Among 
the Grecians, four kinds of dramatic representation 
prevailed — the mimica, satyra, tragadia, comadia: 
the first was merely mimical or imitative, provoking, 
laughter by various gestures or speeches— the second, , 
though of licentious origin, took afterwards a dif- 
ferent turn, and reprehended the vices and ridiculed 
the follies of the great. Hence the term satire, 
for a poem, took its rise* The comedy was so 
called , from the two Greek words of which it is 
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the succeeding age, the seduction of a 
married : woman became so hacknied a 
topic for the stage, that it would be ri- 
diculous in me to attempt to enumerate 
examples. Yet in the thirty six dramas 
of Shakspeare, there is no instance of its 
bfcing offered as the subject of dramatic 
entertainment: — I do not except Falstaff's 

composed, xopai and uir— villages and a song: ■ the 
actors going up and down the country, perform* 
ing these plays in the villages as they passed along. 
The partition between the stage and the audience 
Was painted with cottages and private buildings. 
Tragedy was so called from the Greek words r£*y<* 
and juh—a goat and an ode or song — because 
the actors had a goat given them as a reward. The 
technical term among the Romans was pratettata, 
from prsetexta, a certain Roman robe, which the 
ffef era used to wear in these tragic plays. The par- 
tition Which separated the *tage from the audience 
vtfas supported by stately columns and pillars, beau* 
trfied With paintings resembling palaces and the 
iffcages' of gods and kings-^Heace it will be seen 
■that ddmedtf h a term by no means intended as a ve- 
hicle fot indelicate sentim^ut or coarse remark. Vid. 
Aritfesignantts in seris observ, de mefris Comicis Ter- 
r&Uti 'pftetitfis ; and Pdlydore* Virgil de Investor, 
rtfutft. 1. Ill; e. lS/as cited by Godwin iif his Soman 
Ainiquities. p. 102, &c. ]>» •■•:. r, ♦ o: - j 
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courtship of Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford f 
as his addresses were to the purse, and 
not to the person ; and were' so returned, 
as to supply no seductive encouragement 
to similar attempts. 

Familiar as these subjects have 
now become on our theatres, I believe 
I am correct in stating that no similar 
exhibition was ever admitted on the 
Roman stage. I do not recollect an 
example in any Latin play of an attempt 
on the virtue of a married woman, — this 
crime against public morals, this attack 
on domestic honour and happiness, this 
spectacle so fruitful pf adultery and $i- 
vorce, — having been made the subject of 
public entertainment, and of pleasantry 
and derision. 

Lascivious expressions, and w;ordsof 
double meaning, seldom occur in the 
Roman dramatists. If they do find a 
place, they are not put into a female 
mouth, nor hardly offered to a female 
ear. The rule of Horace, which pro* 
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scribed immunda ignominiosaque Dicta, 
was not merely proposed by the critic, 
but obeyed by the poet. Even the nar- 
ration of indecorous conduct was deem- 
ed by the old man in Terence, as unfit to 
be given in the presence of a woman. 



•Pudet 



Dicere hac presente, verbum turpe. 

In England, however, where the ge- 
neral scale of morality and refinement is 
highly exalted, and where female de- 
licacy and propriety are carried to a de- 
gree of excellence and elevation that no 
other country or age has known, indeli- 
cate descriptions and sentiments are 
sometimes offered from the stage, not 
merely in the presence of the female sex ; 
but women are more frequently the 
speakers, and sometimes the singers of 
them, so as, by the jingle of rhyme and 
melody, to circulate them more rapidly 
and extensively, and, as it were, to give 
wings to obscenity. 

It will be obvious that the Romans 
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were under great mora) disadvantages* 
with regard to their theatrical compost* 
tioos. The example of many of their 
poetic writers was gross and indecent: 
and, while it is difficult to point out an 
English poet of any talent to whom ex- 
ception can be made in this respect, it 
is as difficult to name a Latin poet who 
was unexceptionable. Besides this, their 
manners and habits were depraved. The 
divine system of Ethics, the tendency of 
which is to consecrate the human breast 
as the temple of virtue, had not then 
been promulgated to the world: while 9 
if the dramatist turned his eye to their 
mythology* he beheld nothing but a 
gross mass of odious and disgusting vice. 
Yet, with all these cooperating circum- 
stances of popular manners, poetic ex- 
ample, and corrupt and abominable su- 
perstition, the theatre was less excep- 
tionable in pagan Rome, than it now is 
in Christian London. 

In their attention to this subject, the 
Romans were aware how potent an in* 
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strument of good or evil, the stage moat 
ever be in every country. The injury 
that is done to the national character, 
by the ridicule of virtue, and by th^ 
gloss and decoration of vice*, cannot be 
estimated. The Roman sensualist,, how- 
ever he might be disposed, to indulge 
himself and to reject all restraint on hi? 
own appetites, did .nevertheless feel the 
expediency r of discouraging vice and 
libertinism in the great mass of the peo- 
ple. He was aware that gross and ex- 



*- .. 



* Of our modern dramatic productions, there.is not 
an inconsiderable number, in which a palliative apo- 
logy is made for some prevalent and fashionable 
vices} which in order to obtain approvers and imi- 
tators are (to use the words of the Bishop or Lgk* 
don in his 14th Lecture) " represented us associated 
with many amiable virtues; with goodness of heart, 
with high principles of honour, with benevolence, 
compassion, humanity, and generosity." Thus (with- 
out the offensive act of referring to authors of out 
own country) the reader may. find in the German 
play of Lovers' Vows a justification of female frailty ; 
in that of the Stranger, a vindication of adultery; 
and in Schiller's play of the Robbers, an apology 
for every atrocious complication of unnatural and 
abominable wickedness. 
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Cessive corruption of manners is incom- 
patible not only with the prosperity, but 
with the existence of a state. The vici- 
ous example of a secluded individual 
cannot extend very far; and the lectures 
and declamations of sedition or infidelity 
do seldom possess an influence beyond 
the narrow walls of the club in which 
they are delivered. But, of a popular 
and amusing play, the incidents and 
sentiments, whether moral or immoral,' 
have a general and extended influence. 
Many thousands behold them on the 
London theatres; and as many more 
peruse them as soon as they are publish- 
ed. This, however, is not all. Like the 
vices and fashions of the metropolis, 
they travel by the night coaches to other 
theatres in cities and country towns; 
and, if the principles, the manners, and 
the sentiments are corrupt, they under- 
mine the virtue of some, 'while they con- 
firm others in vicious courses, sanctioned 
by public spectacles, which are exhi- 
bited by his Majesty's servants, and are 

3 A 
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presumed to have not only the licence, 
but the protection of go vernment. 

Whatever may be the purport of 
these exhibitions, whether to encourage 
virtue or to promote vice, there are few 
individuals who have not at times felt 
the potency of their effects, and the sub- 
tilty with which they will insinuate 
themselves into every mode and prin- 
ciple of action. How often, after the 
fatigue of business, or the ardour of pro- 
fessional exertion, while the mind stoops 
in mute attention to be soothed and re- 
lieved, — how will it, Chamelion-like, as- 
sume the colour of the scenery exhibited 
to th^ eye ! We are all creatures of imi- 
tation ; all formed and composed of ha- 
bits; and if the impression be virtuous 
and honest, the image and superscrip- • 
tion will be distinguishable in its effects. 
It will supply vigour to the moral prin- 
ciple, and give purity and stability 
to the heart. But if the tendency be 
immoral and profane; if the characters, 
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the circumstances, and the sentiments be 
licentious and indecorous ; if virtue is to 
be made the butt of ridicule, and vice the 
object of approbation, the exhibition 
(however calculated to produce a mo- 
mentary effect in dispelling the gloom 
and mitigating the horrors of a profligate 
life) will make wickedness bold and per- 
severing; and, while the youthful mind 
is betrayed in the moment of pleasure 
and insecurity, the mature offender will 
be confirmed in his habits, and the aged 
will travel onward in unrepenting apathy 
to the grave. 

To those who are inclined to consider 
the immorality of the stage as a neces- 
sary compliance with the corrupted taste 
of the galleries, some very embarrassing 
circumstances have lately occurred. We 
have very recently witnessed the disap- 
probation of the million, on some addi- 
tions to Mr. Dryden's improvements (as 
they have been called) of the Tempest; 
additions and improvements calculated 
to destroy the chaste simplicity of Shak- 
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speare's play, and U> assimilate it to the 
character of the age in which Dryden 
wrote. We have also seen a dramatic 
performance, f/te Fashionable Friends 9 sanc- 

r 

tioned and approved in a private theatre 
by individuals of the first rank and ta- 
lent, and soon after rejected and irre- 
trievably condemned by the mobility of 
Drury Lane theatre, as immoral and in- 
decorous. Since the author, or possessor, 
of this play has ventured on Mr. Puffs 
desperate remedy " of printing every 
word of it," any one may have the op- 
portunity of appreciating the taste of 
the two audiences, — of that which ap- 
proved, and that which condemned it. I 
shall, therefore, without further observa- 
tion, leave to the reader to decide, which 
was most correct, and whether the up- 
per gallery of Drury Lane was over fas- 
tidious in the rejection. 

In many of his comedies Moliere 
has shewn, that the drama may be devoid 
of vice, rich in precept and instruction, 
and yet replete, to an excess, with wit 
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and humour. Mr. Cumberland has 
proved, that the drama may be moral, 
sententious, and even formal; and yet, 
from intrinsic merit, interesting and 
pleasing. In many others of our mo- 
dern plays,, we shall find uncontro- 
vertible evidence, that the want of ta- 
lent cannot be supplied by depraved 
and corrupted manners; but that a co* 
medy may be abominably vicious, and 
at the same time insufferably dull. 

I am aware that our great and admir- 
ed poet, Siiakspeare, is not always 
unexceptionable, in point of language. 
But we should allow much for the man- 
ners of the age in which he lived, and 
we should consider, that the English the- 
atre was then in its infancy. There is 

i 

more difference between his first and la- 
test productions, than is to be found in 
the dramatic progress of a century, in 
any other period of the world. Besides 
this, the example of indecent and 
profane language, then passed from 
the monarch to his peers, and from 
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them to the other classes of society ; and 
tho' we may wish that the page of Shak- 
speare, had remained pure and unconta- 
minated, like that of his cotemporary Cer- 
vantes*, yet we shall seldom discover any 
thing in our English poet, that is not 
strictly characteristic of the speaker; 
and we shall always find that the recom- 
mendation of justice, truth, mercy, fide- 
lity, and benevolence, is his prevalent 
and favourite object. 



Callous, indeed, and dead to every 
feeling of humanity must that heart be, 
which is not softened and improved by 
the pathetic apostrophe of Lear on the 
duty of Charity; an apostrophe ren- 

# I have often regretted that our Shakspeare, 
coujd not make the same honourable appeal to his 
reader, as his cotemporary Cervantes, who ob- 
serves in his second part of Don Quixote, that while 
f it was a gratifying, it was an innocent entertainment; 
not so much (in the original at least) as an immodest 
word being to be found in the whole work. — €t mas 
gustoso, y menos prejudicial entretenimiento, que 
hasta agora se aya visto, porque en toda ella no se 
deseubrepor semejas una pa^larra deshonesta/* 
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dered still more affecting, because it 
commences as an act of religious worship, 
preparatory to the closing of his aged 
eyes in sleep. The eulogy on Mercy 
pronounced by Isabella, is equalled only 
by the beautiful exhortation to that ami- 
able Christian virtue, in the Merchant of 
Venice. From the parting scene of 
Wolsey, the statesman may learn wis- 
dom, forbearance, and moderation; and 
from the history of Timon, the folly of 
thoughtless prodigality. On the purity 
of character, which should distin- 
guish those who bear the sword of justice, 
we may receive useful instruction from 
the Duke Vincentio ; while on temperance, 
fidelity, and trust in Providence, the aged 
servant Adam gives in a few lines, what 
is worth volumes of some ethic writers. 

Where shall we find a more impres- 
sive lesson on the deadly poison of jea- 
lousy, than in Othello; or on the danger 
and fatal consequence of indulgence in 
criminal desires and unregulated ambi- 
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Hon, or on the insupportable horrors of 
a guilty conscience, than in*Mackbeth 
and Richard the Third ? Where, on the 
insecurity of earthly power, than in the 
Second Richard; or on the vain and 
anxious cares of royalty, than in Henry 
the Fourth and Fifth? And, not to 
multiply examples, what heart is so lost 
to future hope, as to witness the dying 
agonies of Beaufort, without being 
warned to look forward to that period, 
when wealth and power sink into no- 
thing, compared with the retrospect of 
a virtuous life, and the possession of a 
quiet conscience. 
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In the same year that the library of 
Mr. Koikes was disposed of by pub- 
lic auction, (of which an account ap*. 
peared in the last number of the Direo 
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tor,) the lovers of rare and curious books 
were gratified by the sale of the library of 

Dn. Richard Rawlinson*. 

This very extensive collection was 
sold by Samuel Baker, who published 
the catalogue, under the following title: 
' Bibliotheca Rawlinsoniana, sive Cata- 
logus Librorum Richardi Rawlinson, 
LL.D. Qui prostabunt Venales sub 
hasta, Apud Samuelem Baker. In Vi- 
co die to York Street : , Covent Garden, 

m 

Londini, Die Lunce 2Q Martii, mdcc.lv 1/ 
With the following whimsical Greek 
motto: 



* I had hoped to have met with the catalogue of 
Thomas Rawlinson's books, in order to give some 
account of them — but hitherto my inquiries have 
been fruitless. This Rawlinson was a very remark- 
able character : he was so passionately fond of col- 
lecting books, that, because his own house was not 
large enough, he hired London house, in Aldersgate 
Street, to contain them. He died in 1725, and his 
library was sold by auction after his decease. He is 
introduced in the Tatler, under the name of Tom Fo- 
lio. See Gen. Biog. Diet. 

3 B 
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EUBULUS. 

( r The Peacock is admired on account of its rarity/) 

This valuable library must have 
contained nearly 25,000 volumes; For 
the number of articles amounted to 
9405*. Unfortunately, as was the case 
with Dr. Mead's and Mr. Folkes's, the 
books were not arranged according to 
any particular Classification. Old black 
lettered English were mixed with modern 
Italian, French, and Latin ; and novels 
and romances interspersed with theology 

and mathematics. An alphabetical ar- 
rangement, be the books of whatever 
kind tKey may, will in general obviate 

the inconveniences felt from such an un 

digested plan; and it were ' devoutly to< 
be wished/ by all true bibliographers, 

that an act of parifoaaent would pass for 

* The numlber of volumes is supposed to be pretty 
nearly ascertained by multiplying the number of ar- 
ticles by 3; so that the above is »ot an exaggerated 
calculation. 
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the due observance of this alphabetical 
order. We all know our A, B , G, but 
have not all analytical heads ; or we may 
differ in our ideas* of analysis. The 

* Methode pour dresser urn bibliothegm,' 
about which I^e Bure, Formey, and 

Peignot have so solemnly argued, is not 
worth a moment's discussion. Every 
man likes to be his own librarian, as 
well as ' his own broker.' But to re- 
turn to Dr. Rawlinson's collection. 

On examining a priced catalogue of 
it, which now lies before roe, I have 
not found any higher »um offered for a 
work than £.£* Is, for a collection of 
fine prints, by Ahiegrove, (No, 9405) 
The Greek and Latin classics, of which 
there were few Editiones Prineipes, or 
on large paper, brought the usual sums 
given at that period. The old English* 

* Mr. Herbert, in his ' corrections and additions, 
to his edition of Awes, mentions ' Tbe (Jolden Le- 
gends, hj Caxtpn/ in this catalogue — but, after a 
careful exNoniuaUoP/ X have not been able to discover 
it* Qu. did he mean Bibl. Ratcliffiania instead of 
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black lettered books, which were pretty 
thickly scattered throughout the collec- 
tion, were sold for exceedingly low 
prices — if the copies were perfect. Wit- 
ness the following : 

£. s. d. 
The Newe Testament in English , 

1530 - - - - 2 9 

The Ymage of both Churches, after 

the Revelation of St. John, by 

Bale, 1550 - - - 1 6 

The boke called the Pype or Tonne 

of Perfection, by Richard Whyt- 

forde, 1532 - - .019 

The Visions of Pierce Plowman, 

1561 - - - -020 

The Creede of Pierce Plowman*, 

1553 - - - -016 

Rawlinsoniana ? It is in Hie former — vid. No. 1670. 
An account of John Ralcliffe's very curious library 
will appear in its due place. 

* This edition was printed by Wolfe, and con- 
tains only four sheets. It is said by Mr. T. Warton 
to have almost thf rarity of a MS. Mr. Herbert, in 
his edition of Ames's Typographical Antiquities, says 
nothing of its rarity, or of the curious history of its 
author. 
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The Bookes of Moses, in English, 

1530 - - - - 3 9 

Bale's Actes of Englishe Votaryes, 

1550 - - - - 1 3 

The Boke of Chrvalrie, by Caxton 110 

The Boke of St. Albans, by W. de 

Worde - - - -110 

These are only very few of the rare 
articles in English literature ; of the 
whole of which (perhaps upwards of 200 
in number) I believe the Boke of St. Al- 
bans brought the highest sum. Hence 
it will be seen, that this was not the age 
of curious research into the productions 
of our ancestors. Shakspeare had not 
then appeared in a proper variorum edi- 
tion. Theobald, and Pope, and War- 
burton, had not investigated the black 
lettered lore of ancient English writers, 
for the illustration of their favourite au- 
thor. This was reserved for Capell, for 
Farmer, for Steevens, for Malone, for 
Chalmers, and Reed : and it is expressly 
to these latter gentlemen (for Johnson 
and Hanmer were very sparing, or very 
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shy, of the ftfecft letter), thai we are in- 
debted to the present spirit of research 
into the works of our ancestors, whose 
labours are daily being brought forth to 
public notice, and whose originality of 
thought, strength of expression, and fre- 
quent beauty of imagery, have appeared 
to the happiest advantage under the edi- 
torial talents of Warton, Headley, Bp. 
Percy, Ritson, Mr. Ellis,and Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott. But once more to return to 
Dr. Rawlinson and his library. 

The sale of the books lasted 50 days. 
There was a second sale of pamphlets, 
books of prints, &c. in the following 
year, which lasted 10 days; and this 
was immediately succeeded by a sale of 
the Doctor's single prints and drawings, 
which continued 8 days. 

The date of Dr. Rawlinson's birth 
has not, I believe, been stated by any 
of his biographers. He was educated at 
St. Johns College, Oxford, and was ad- 
mitted, by diploma, to the degree of 
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doctor of civil law, in 1719. I& the year 
1727 he was admitted a Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to whom he be- 
queathed a small freehold and copyhold 
estate at Fulham, on condition that they 
did not, on any terms, or by any strata- 
gem, art, means, or contrivance howso- 
ever, increase or add to their (then) pre- 
sent number of 150* members, honorary 
foreigners only excepted. He also made 
them a considerable bequest of antiqui- 
ties ; but resenting some supposed want 
of deference to singularities and a dicta- 
torial spirit, and some reflections 011 his 
own and his friends' honour, in an im- 
pufcation of libelling the Society in the 
public papers, he, by a codicil made 
and signed at their hou&e in Chancery 
Lane, revoked the whole, and excluded, 
capriciously enough, all Feltows of this, 
or the Royal Society, from any benefit 
from his benefactions at Oxford ; which, 
besides his Anglo-Saxon endowment at 
St. John's College, were very consider- 

* Yhs Society of Antiquaries at prc$cnt 4 consist* 
of nearly 800 members. 
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able ; including, amongst other curio* 
sities, a series of medals of • the Popes, 
which Dr. Rawlinson supposed to be one 
of the most complete collections in Eu- 
rope; and a great number of valuable 
MSS. which he directed to be safely 
locked up, and not to be opened till 7 
years after his decease *. He died on 
the 6th of April, 1755. 

- To St. John's College, where he had 
been a Gentleman Commoner, Dr. Raw- 
linson left the bulk of his estate, amount- 
ing to nearly ,£700. a year; a plate of 
Apb. Laud, 31 volumes of Parliamen- 
tary Journals and Debates, a set of Uy- 
mer\ Fcedera, his Greek, Roman, and Eng- 
lish Coins, not given to the Bodleian Li- 
brary, all his plates engraved at the ex- 
pense of the Society of Antiquaries, his 
diploma, and his heart, which is placed 



\ * Dr. Taylor, the editor of Lysias and Demost- 
henes, was persuaded that this precaution was taken 
to prevent the owners of the MSS. recovering their 
property ; as Dr. R. made no scruple of buying all 
that was brought to him. 
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in a beautiful urn against the chapel 
wall, with this inscription. 

Ubi thesaurus* ibi coir. 
Ric. Rawlinsobt, LL.D. & Ant. S, S. 
Olim hujus collegii superioris ordinis 

commensalis. 

Obiit vi. Apr. MDCCfct. 
His body, with Counsellor Layer's* 
head in his right hand, was buried in a 
vault in St. Giles's church, Oxford. Of 
his monument, with the inscription, he 
had a plate engraved in his life time -f-. 

* The political principles of Dr. Rawlinsoa are 
now merely matter of speculation; but some* idea 
may be formed of them by the following whimsical 
circumstance. When the head of Layer was blown 
off from Temple Bar, it was picked up by a gentle- 
man in that neighbourhood, who skewed it to some 
if Lends at a public house; under the flop* of which 
house, I have been assured (says Mr. Nichols),, it 
was buried. In the mean time, Dr. R. having made 
inquiry after the head, with a wish to purchase it, 
was imposed upon with another instead of Layer's, 
which he preserved as a valuable relic ; and directed 
in his will that it should be buried in his hand. 

+ For the above biographical sketch of Dr. Raw- 
iinson's life, I am chiefly indebted to that interesting 
publication, called, 'Biographical and Literary 

3c 
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Dr. R. purchased Hearne's Diaries, 
of the widow and executrix of Dr. W. 
Bedford, .to whom they were given by 
the Antiquary for 100 guineas. He left 
in the Bodleian Library a life of An- 
thony a Woop, with many MS. notes 
and emendations, of which Mr. Gutch 
has judiciously availed himself in his re r 
cent publication of the antiquities of the 
colleges and halls of Oxford, in 5 vols, 
quarto. 

Among the most useful of Dr. Raw- 
linson's literary labours, is his translation 
of Du Fresnby's * New Method of study- 
ing History, Geography, and Chronology ; 
with a catalogue of the chief historians 
of all nations, the best editions of their 
works, and characters of them/ Lon- 
don, 2 Vol. 8vo. 1730. This work, espe- 
cially thte second volume, which con- 
tains the catalogue of the historians, 
» • •■ 

Anecdotes of William Bowyer, Printer, by Mr. John 
Nichols.' This quarto volume now ranks among the 
scarce books : but a new and improved edition, in 2 
quarto volumes, is expected shortly to appear. 
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should be in the library of every student 
and man of .letters, 

Bromley,' in his Catalogue of en- 
graved British Portraits, does not notice 
one of Dr. Rawlinson. His father's (Sir 
Thomas) picture was engraved by Ver-i 
tue, after a painting of Kneller ; and by 
Faber, after a painting by Hudson, of 
the Six Aldermen, called, 'Benn's Club ;' 
among whom was Sir Thomas. A paints 
ing of the doctor bangs, up in the h^ll of 
St John's College, Oxford. 
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The subject of Mr. Crowe's ski h lec- 
ture on dramatic poetry ,-was ;that part 
of tragedy j by which the r iohatoct$iB 
are made known, viz. the $en$iro8fits; 
He shewed what they were j \rhfch 
were proper, which improper, for thea- 
trical representation : that sentiment^ 
morally bad, though expressive Of tho 
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character, should be sparingly intro- 
duced : that the propriety of dramatic 
sentiments consists in tljeir being made 
suitable to the Various and complicated 
circumstances of the persons who utter 
them : but that some poets had made 
th^rr characters speak affectedly, by an 
injudicious application of the rule. He 
proceeded to state some particulars 
which would render the sentiments faulty ; 
as when the poet makes a charafctfcf ex- 
press more than tfofc decask)h dfethartds ; 
when he ascribes meim or low sentiments 
to characters of dignity ; and especially 
when he puts his own sentiments into 
the mouth of the speaker : and he con- 
cluded by observing, that it was a most 
difficult and laborious part of the poet's 
business to give to the sentiments a na- 
tural and proper tutu, beciuse it required 
& cbtltittcal exercise of the imagination 
to ifatffcrit them, and, at the same time, 
a Strict watchfulness aud control of the 
jiidgmfent, to choose among all that the 
Hifiey Suggests, and td feject whateyiw 
fe unfit. '■ .•....: .V . Al ( ' i\ 
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In the seventh lecture lie treated on 
the style and N versification of English 
tragedy. He observed that the language 
of the drama, as it conies to us, not 
through the medium of the poet (tike 
the epic) but from the persons them* 
selves, whom he brings on the stage, 
Ought to approach nearer to the sup- 
posed characters of the speakers : that 
when they discourse upon indifferent 
subjects, their language should be plain 
and unadorned ; and that Aristotle's rule 
to embellish the style in the idle parts of 
a poem, had no reference to tragedy. 
He then noticed the variety of style 
which was caused by temper, sex, coun- 
try, rank, profession, &e. ; and after- 
wards, thfc influence of the different pas- 
sions upon the language of the speaker. 
He proceeded to shew what were impro- 
prieties in dramatic style, as long and 
formal similes, inversions of the natu- 
ral order of words when introduced for 
the sake of ornament, poetical phraseo- 
logy, and iome others, which were ex- 
emplified by passages from our early tra- 
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gic writers. The latter part of the lec- 
ture was on the versification proper for 
tragedy. Some account was given of 
the measure in which our oldest trage- 
dies were composed ; of blank verse ; 
when it was first introduced upon the 
stage ; and of the versification of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, B, Jonson, and 
Massinger. "" 

Mr. Wood's seventh lecture on per- 
spective, commenced with a repetition 
of the preceding,, in which the opening 
of a door by means of the circle was ap- 
plied to inclined planes. The vanishing 
lines of inclined planes, whether ascend- 
ing or descending, was proved to be ob- 
tained by the simple principle of making 
an angle at the eye, or point of distance, 
equal to that of the ascent or descent. 
The impossibility of conveying the idea 
of an immediate descent from the eyei 
without the aid of buildings, was ill us-? 
trated ; and the lecture concluded witfy 
the representation of steps in different 
positions. .^ 
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Mr. Davy's ninth lecture, on the che- 
mistry of Nature, contained a general 
view of the progress of electricity and 
galvanism, from the time of Gilbert to 
the present day. He pointed out four 
epochs in the science : the first, formed 
by the discovery of the simplp electric 
phenomena, by Gilbert, Hauksbee, 
Boyle, and Newton. The second, by 
the discovery of the difference between 
conductors and non-conductors, by Ste- 
phen Grey; and the different electricities 
by Du Fay. The third, by the develop- 
ment of the theory of positive and ne- 
gative electricity, by Franklin; and the 
fourth* by the discovery of the new gal- 
vanic phenomena, and the facts as- 
certained by the use of the apparatus of 
Volta. He dwelt upon the importance 
of these discoveries in a scientific point 
of view ; and stated, that they were daily 
gaining ne\jr relations to the phenomena 
of nature, and the operations of art. 

The account of the * British Gallery,' is 
unavoidably postponed, from the extent of the 
other articles, to the first number of VoL If 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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ERRATA to Vol. I. 

»Na»4» P. 101—105. The Greek expressions introduced in thesf 

pages should be transposed. 
— — p* 177- For *hinc iter,' reed ' sic itur/ 

No. 5. p. iao. The. 2 in the Greek pronoun rot?, in the second line of 
the motto, has been drawn out in some of the impressions of 
this number. 

Far No. 5. p. 16M, read No. 6. 

No. 10. p. 393. last line,/or ' thse ' reai 9 € these \ 

n. p. 336, line 7* For ' Sandteit', real* Sandiart'. 
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